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IN RETROSPECT 


Common Standing-Ground of Religious Liberals 


1821 
An Editorial 
in The Christian Register of April 20, 1821 

The great object ot The Christian Register 
will be to inculcate the principles of a ra- 
tional faith, and to promote the practice of 
genuine piety. To accomplish this purpose 
it will aim to excite a spirit of free and in- 
dependent religious inquiry, and to assist 
in ascertaining and bringing into use, the 
true principles of interpreting the scrip- 
tures. It will urge the importance and duty 
of subjecting our faith to the test of scrip- 
ture and enlightened reason, and of reject- 
ing from our creed, not only what is con- 
trary to the general language of the scrip- 
tures, but everything that is not plainly 
and explicitly taught there. It will also en- 
force the duty, of a serious and practical re- 
gard, to the moral precepts of Christianity, 
by showing that the final favor of God 
toward us, is to depend not so much upon 
what has been done to us or for us by 
another, as upon the temper of mind we 
have ourselves cherished, and the course of 
moral conduct we have pursued. And it 
will earnestly recommend to all the cul- 
tivation of the mild and amiable spirit of 
the gospel toward those who differ from 
them, from the belief that genuine piety 
is not confined to any sect, but exists in a 
greater or less degree amongst all, and that 
he is the best Christian, not whose specu- 
lations are in nearest accordance with the 
faith of the majority, but whose life and 
temper are most perfectly and habitually 
under the influence of the precepts and 
spirit of the gospel. 

It is believed that a work of this kind, if 
conducted with ability and candor, might 
render an important service to the cause 
of truth, piety, and Christian love, by dif- 
fusing religious knowledge, by giving en- 
largement and catholicism to the views 
and feelings of men, and by inculcating 
those true and rational principles of re- 
ligion, which are so important to our virtue 
and happiness. 


* * 


1833 
An Editorial 

in The Christian Register of January 5, 1£33 

It is then, our bounden duty to shew as 
we are able, that the cause of Unitarian 
Christianity is the cause of the Bible, the 
cause of truth and the cause of God. For 
the accomplishment of this object we shall 
avail ourselves of all legitimate means, 
that are placed in our power, with the 
earnest prayer to the Father of all Light, 
that he will prosper the righteous cause, 
and enable us to defend it with a righteous 
spirit. 


We do not court controversy. We have 
no disposition to rush into its hot atmos- 
phere, ‘‘as the horse rusheth into the 
battle.” Yet we shall not shrink from it. 
Weare not afraid of it for ourselves; and for 
others, its effects are not so bad, as many 
are accustomed to believe. . . . Until the 
disciples of a common Master shall see eye 
to eye, and come to the unity of faith, and 
the fullness of the stature of perfect men 
in Christ Jesus, there must be discussion, 
there must be instruction, there must be 
controversy. But there need not be the 
love of contention, there need be no risings 
and tumults, there need be no great swell- 
ing words of vanity, there need be no 
smiting with the fist of wickedness. . . 

The great object of our labors is after all 
the promotion of practical religion. It is 
for this, that we prize so highly the views 
of the gospel, by which we are distinguished 
from our fellow Christians, believing, as we 
firmly do, that they are adapted to make a 
deep and salutary impression on the human 
heart, to animate it in the path of virtue, 
to sustain it under trial, to give it strength 
in the hour of sickness, sorrow, and death, 
and to prepare it for the presence of God 
and the happiness of Heaven. ... 

* * 


1883 
An Editorial 
in The Christian Register of January 4, 1883 


It has frequently been deemed the re- 
proach of Unitarianism that it has done 
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little for the “salvation” of the heathen; 
but when we read the orthodox views of 
the nature of the heathen and their des- 
tiny, which we give in other columns, we 
rise from their perusal with the conviction 
that this reproach of Unitarianism is 
its crowning glory. It is far more to its 
credit that its view of God and human des- 
tiny has been so exalted that it could not 
entertain such ghastly views of heathen 
peril than it would have been to have ac- 
cepted the orthodox view of their danger, 
and made proportionate sacrifices for their 
relief. For after all that orthodoxy has 
done in this direction—and we do not de- 
preciate the munificence of its gifts or the 
devotion of its missionaries—the sacrifices 
it has made seem to us but a drop in the 
bucket compared with those it should have 
made, if its theory of heathen danger be 
true. It has been the mission of Uni- 
tarianism not so much to Christianize 
heathenism as to assist in Christianizing 
Christianity. And its work in this direc- 


tion is not done. 
ok * 


1933 


An Article 
in The Christian Register of January 4, 1933 
Henry Wilder Foote 


. . . The point of view which regards our 
diversities as an unmitigated misfortune 
fails, however, to recognize that diversity 
of belief and practice is, within reasonable 
limits, a better indication of vitality and 
strength than is a dead-level uniformity. 
And beneath the diversity which appears on 
the surface we believe that there is an es- 
sential unity of spirit. It is to be found in 
our common attitude towards religion as a 
subject for free inquiry and as a method 
for the practical solution of human prob- 
lems of conduct. We seek to approach the 
great problems of religion and of ethics 
with the same open mind and inquiring in- 
telligence which we use to investigate any 
other field of human experience, not seek- 
ing authority for truth, but truth for au- 
thority. The range of our inquiry is nct 
limited by the necessity of reaching con- 
clusions in agreement with those of the 
fathers. We hold that the validity of the 
religious life is to be tested by its fruits 
in daily living in the world of men. For 
us the religious life is that which strives to 
give effect to the spiritual ideals of truth, 
good will, forbearance, brotherhood and 
service, in the faith that these qualities are 
in accord with the great law of the uni- 
verse. It is these principles which are 
the chief marks distinguishing the religious 
liberal from his conservative brethren in 
the churches with creedal standards of 
faith and with tests of conduct prescribed 
by ecclesiastical discipline. It is these 
principles which form the common stand- | 
ing-ground of religious liberals, and they 
are far more important than the differences 
of detail in interpretation and in practice 
which distract our attention from them. 
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Good Preaching and the Part Left Out 


Sir John Adams 


DY REACHING has been effectively defined as 
4] “an animated dialogue, with one part left 
out.”” Not enough ministers take sufficient 
account of this epigram. It is not affirmed 
that preachers are more self-centered than other 
people; indeed, an excellent case could be made out 
for their being considerably less egocentric than the 
average. But they are human after all, and have to 
fight persistently against this last infirmity of noble 
minds, as Milton might have called this tendency to 
regard things too much from the point of view of their 
own ego. 

Let it be granted that all of us are in the last 
resort egocentric. Whether we will or no, we must re- 
gard all things from our own point of view. We can 
none other. Thus regarded, we are all selfish; but 
again, thus regarded we can be selfish without sin. 
We are indeed dealing with what may fairly be called 
the sunny side of selfishness. We are pinned down to 
our own individual standpoint. We cannot escape; 
we cannot stand outside of ourselves in order to 
examine ourselves; we cannot accept the invitation 
issued by the exasperated Irish drill-sergeant when he 
contemptuously asked his clumsy recruits to “Come 
out here and look at yourselves!’ Ona more dignified 
plane Goethe tells us, “Dich kannst du nicht ent- 
fliehen,” and we have regretfully to admit that heis 
right. We cannot escape from ourselves. The Amer- 
ican poet spoke truth when he told us that we are: 


Allied to all, yet none the less 
Prisoned in separate consciousness. 


All the same we can get peeps into the conscious- 
ness of others, and by a process of interpretation get 
some sort of idea of what is going on there. Besides, 
we realize that this is no matter of inquisitive peeping 
into other people’s affairs. It is the business of all 
men to take an interest in other folks’ affairs. Are we 
not categorically told in Philippians 2 : 4: ‘Look not 
every man on his own things, but every man also on 
the things of others.”” While addressed to people in 
general, this command has a special application to 
_ preachers and teachers. We cannot even begin to do 
our work in church and school unless we look at 
things from the point of view of the congregation and 
the class. Show me a successful preacher and I[ will 
show you a man who is able, metaphorically, to stand 
in the pulpit and sit in the pew at one and the same 
time. Indeed, even a very moderate degree of suc- 
cess in the ministry cannot be hoped for without the 
power of doing this exacting feat. 

In his animated dialogue, then, the preacher must 
be able to fill both parts. He must play both the ac- 


tive and the passive role. But the moment you begin 
to analyze the remark, you will realize that it covers a 
fallacy. There are two partners in the preaching 
business, but neither of them can legitimately be 
called a sleeping partner. Verbal quibblers have here 
a fine field for flippant remarks, but in all seriousness 
it must be maintained that in the firm of Messrs. 
Preacher and Congregation, Inc., none of the partners 
can afford to be idle. Apart from the actual process 
of delivery, it is probable-that the listening partners 
have the more onerous work during the sermon period. 

At the present time we are dealing with the mat- 
ter from the preacher’s standpoint. But all we have 
just said makes us realize that the preacher must be 
as much at home in the pew as in the pulpit. He must 
look through his hearers’ eyes, present his ideas against 
their backgrounds, understand and persuasively manip- 
ulate their prejudices. How does this set of argu- 
ments strike this particular congregation? is a question 
of vital importance to every preacher as he faces any 
group of hearers. Do not make the mistake that there 
is here any trace of recommending the discovery of a 
congregation’s weaknesses in order to pander to them. 
The vigor of an attack on the weaknesses and sins of 
a congregation varies in direct ratio with the preacher’s 
awareness of these sins and weaknesses. 

A great deal of the preacher’s effectiveness de- 
pends upon his natural insight into human’ nature. 


‘No doubt in these days when psychology is- being 


seriously studied, a good deal of help can be given to 
those of limited innate insight. But no amount of 
book-study can make up for natural deficiency in the 
preacher’s fiair for human nature. It is true that “we 
are all psychologists, more or less.’”” But in the case 
of those who come under the “‘less” category a certain 
amount of specific psychological study may do a great 
deal of good. 

There is one direction in which definite study 
does profitable work. Psychologists are accustomed 
to speak loosely of what they call “mental content.’ 
By this they mean the number and kind of ideas that 
make up the potential content of the mind. Ideas are 
thus regarded as a sort of furniture of the mind, and 
are pictured as all sorts of ideas that are lying about 
in the mind in a sort of state of suspended animation, 
but ready to be aroused at any moment that the need 
for them oecurs. Now comparing the mental content 
of persons brought up under different conditions, it is 
found that they differ greatly from one another. Cer- 
tain German investigators have made careful studies 
of the mental content of highland children, .city chil- 
dren, seaside children, canal-boat children, barrack 
children, children of the plains. American scientists, 
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notably G. Stanley Hall, have made important con- 
tributions to this study. But the fundamental point 
for us at present is to realize the great variety of men- 
tal contents with which the preacher has to deal, par- 
ticularly in cities. The village pastor rapidly gets an 
excellent idea of the average mental content of his 
flock, and sometimes he cannot help being amused at 
the awkwardnesses that arise through the ignorance of 
his city colleagues when he induces them to talk to 
his people. But in the city the congregation is made 
up of people drawn from all sets of different circum- 
stances. The result is that the preacher has to be very 
careful not to assume uniform mental contents among 
his people. He is usually on the alert to supply ex- 
planations of illustrations that demand special knowl- 
edge. He is conscientious in helping his congre- 
gation in their arduous work of supplying the part left 
out. 

The comforting fact here is that in the varying 
mental contents of a large congregation there is always 
a big common element. If we could by any possibility 
get a composite photograph of all the individual men- 
tal contents of the members of our congregation, and 
could then superimpose these photographs upon one 
another, after the manner of the fourth proposition of 
the First Book of Euclid, and could then look at the 
massed collection against a preternaturally bright 
light, we should find that there was a black area in 
the middle made up of matter that belongs to every- 
body. This darkness would gradually die away as 
we left the center, and round the margin would be 


quite a light strip representing those groups of ideas 
that are not possessed by many people. It is on this 
common mass at the middle that the preacher must 
depend for help in getting his hearers to fill in the part 
left out in his sermons. 

There are certain laws of thinking, commonly 
called the Laws of Thought as thought. These laws 
cannot be broken, even if we try to break them. If 
we tell a boy that A is equal to B, and that B is equal 
to C, we do not ask his consent to the statement 
that A must be equal to C. If he does not see his 
way to grant this, we do not quarrel with him, nor 
reason with him. We just send home a note to his 
parents breaking the news to them as gently as pos- 
sible. The preacher bases all his sermons on these 
Laws of Thought, and thinks no more about them. 
In that sphere he is safe: he knows that in the minds 
of the members of his congregation these laws will 
work all right. It is when he introduces elements 
depending on mental content that he loses his security. 
He is never quite sure that he has called up the right 
idea, or indeed whether the right idea is there to be 
called up. 

This is why conscientious preachers are so care- 
ful in building up their argument, and why clever mem- 
bers of their congregation should be more tolerant 
than they are when the preacher seems to them to ex- 
plain too much. They should remember that in such 
cases the pulpit is discharging its responsibilities to 
the pew, and helping the junior partner to discharge 
his share of the firm’s work. 


Ingersoll After One Hundred Years 


Edwin H. Wilson 


SHE one hundredth anniversary in 1933 of the 
‘| birth of Robert G. Ingersoll is of interest 
to religious liberals. In his rejection of 

Bai) many specific elements of the Christian 
Sriditiot: including a hell of terror, a cruel and venge- 
ful God, the inerrancy of the Bible as a divine reve- 
lation, and the virgin birth, Ingersoll was doing ex- 
actly the thing that has consumed much of the time 
and energy of liberal ministers during the past cen- 
tury. 

In many of our free churches there are laymen, 
and occasionally ministers, whose first break with 
orthdoxy came with the reading or hearing of his 
speeches. Yet, however widely read and appreciated 
by individual Unitarians, Universalists, and other re- 
ligious liberals, Robert Ingersoll has been praised and 
discussed by few publicly. 

The reasons for the reluctance of the free-church- 
men to recognize and openly acknowledge in Ingersoll 
a kindred spirit seem obvious. Ingersoll had both a 
constructive and a destructive side to his thought. 
But it was his fate to become known to the world at 
large chiefly for his negations. Controversy over his 
views simply drove him into preoccupation with the 
inconsistencies and myths of the Bible and of orthodox 
theology. That Ingersoll was exclusively negative 
seems to have been the impression of the religious 
liberals. Moreover, those liberals were unprepared 
institutionally for a sympathetic understanding of his 


position in regard to the ideas of God, immortality, 
and the human soul. It was not then as generally 
recognized as it is now, that there can be religion © 
without belief in God or heaven. It was precisely be- 
cause Ingersoll went further in his critical examination 
of the materials of Christianity than did other lib- 
erals, and maintained an agnostic position on these 
ideas to which the liberal theists found it necessary 
to cling, that he gained added ill-repute among the 
fundamentalist hordes. And the liberal churches had 
enough public disapproval to combat without taking 
on the added onus of any association with the name 
of Ingersoll. This status of Ingersoll as a man who 
out-heresied the heretics is well expressed in a story 
told recently by the editor of- an urban paper in II- 
linois. The editor’s mother was a devout Methodist 
of the old school, but his father had free-thought 
leanings and occasionally might be seen with a volume 
of “The Mistakes of Moses.’’ On such occasions the - 
good wife would exclaim with manifest disgust: ‘Oh, 
John. You and that old Ingersoll! Why, you are 
worse than a Universalist!’ 

Not a few of the rationalist admirers of Ingersoll 
seem also to have misunderstood him. These free- 
thought disciples have tried to present him as virtually 
an atheist. Yet nothing could be more explicit in 
all of Ingersoll’s words than his discrimination between 
the vindictive God of Calvinism on the one hand, and 
on the other the God of evolutionary theism which 
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the religious liberals of his time affirmed, and in re- 
gard to which he was agnostic, not atheistic. Thus 
he declared: ‘‘Let me say, once and for all, that when 
I speak of God, I mean the being described by Moses 
. ... the Jehovah of the Jews. There may be, for 
aught I know, somewhere in the shoreless vast, some 
being whose dreams are constellations and within 
whose thoughts the infinite exists. About this being, 
if such a one exists, I have nothing to say.” This 
does not mean that Robert Ingersoll affirmed or even 
admitted the probability or desirability of such a God. 
He stated that apparently the world is self-existing, 
that nature appears to be non-purposive and non- 
intelligent. But he spoke only of appearances, and in 
the end his answer to the claims of modern theism 
and his conviction concerning the ultimate nature of 
the world was neither an affirmation nor a denial; it 
was simply, “‘I do not know.” 

This agnosticism of Ingersoll’s is essentially akin 
to the scientific method and temper which looks for 
facts with suspended judgment and an open mind. It 
did not admit the validity of the speculative or in- 
tuitive methods by which the theists sought to ra- 
tionalize their faith. Moreover, Ingersoll was consist- 
ent in his agnosticism in his views on immortality, 
saying, ‘“‘We do not know, we cannot say, whether 
death is a wall or a door... .” Likewise he readily 
admitted the lack of facts in his day in regard to hu- 
man personality. ‘We do not understand,” he said, 
“the action of the brain. No one knows the origin of 
a thought. No one knows how he thinks or why he 
thinks, any more than he knows how or why his heart 
beats. ...’’ It may be that were he now alive the 
research of the last quarter century would let him speak 
a little more factually on these questions of physiology 
and psychology, but where mystery existed, he would 
still be ready to admit the lack of knowledge. The 
significant thing is that he did not allow himself to be 
swept by the exigencies of debate into negations where 
the facts did not permit negation. This position not 
only made him as courageous as his more iconoclastic 
admirers would like to have him, but it also made him 
more discriminating than they have often been in their 
interpretation of his theology. 


Half-hearted liberalism 


In another respect the friends of Ingersoll have 
failed to do him justice. Nothing is more frequently 
encountered in the ranks of the anti-religious who 
claim Ingersoll as a hero than a combination of theo- 
logical radicalism and economic and political reaction. 
These disciples lost sight of the whole man, and pre- 
sented Ingersoll in as conservative economic garb as 
they themselveswore. There isa certain type of mind, 
not uncommon even in free-church circles, in which 
there seems to be a process of compensation taking 
place. Such thinkers apparently try to make up for 
their conservative position on things material by being 
quite heroic about things “spiritual.” A curious ac- 
ceptance of the dualism of the orthodoxy they pretend 
to reject is involved in this confining of their liberality 
and rationality to but one compartment of thought. 
It is economic and political thought and action which 
count most today, and no one, even though he calls 
himself a rationalist, can reasonably pretend to be 


liberal or rational who has not reasoned his way to a 
liberal position in these fields. 

When we examine the attitudes of a third group, 
we find that, as with the theists and rationalists, In- 
gersoll has not been fairly evaluated. This group is 
the humanist wing of religious liberalism, which might 
be expected to find in Ingersoll a forerunner, since it 
has most in common with him. Some of the older 
humanists, whose life and work has overlapped with 
his, have indeed spoken and have written enthusias- 
tically about Ingersoll, but their stress was upon his 
place as a scourge of orthodoxy. And the younger 
humanists have expressed a marked disinterest in him. 

For such reasons no more appropriate recognition 
of Ingersoll could be made in this year of his anni- 
versary than to examine the constructive phase of his 
thought, which persons in all groups seem to have 
failed either to grasp or to understand in a discriminat- 
ing manner. 


A Republican, but a servant to no party 

In the case of the younger humanists, as nearly as 
I can determine, the impression that Ingersoll in 
politics and economics was unprogressive, has been 
gained largely from the conservatism of some of his 
anti-religious followers. Moreover, for several of 
these humanists the fact that Ingersoll was a Repub- 
lican has of late been sufficient condemnation. They 
have let that label alienate them without apparently 
observing that a Republican, let us say, of 1932 and a 
Republican of fifty or more years ago were quite dif- 
ferent persons. They should not forget that the same 
label has been worn by men as different as were the 
elder Robert M. LaFollette and Henry Cabot Lodge. 
Moreover, Ingersoll’s party loyalties were always sub- 
ordinate to his conviction. « If they had not been he 
would never have let his theological radicalism wreck 
his chances of high political office. A satirical editor 
of an Ohio paper wrote, a year or two ago, a-subtle 
editorial purporting to give high praise for party loyal- 
ty to the senior Senator from his state, who was then 
the national chairman of the Republican Party. The 
Senator, he said, had followed his party loyally wher- 
ever it went. He had gone to the heights with it. 
And when it went down into the mire he had, with 
canine fidelity, followed it there. When, for example, 
his party was for the World Court, he had been for it. 
But when his party obstructed American adherence 
thereto, he also was against it. Such loyalty, the 
editorial declared, is rare and deservesrecognition. 
And the editor, a Democratic partisan, chuckled over 
several letters from friends of the Senator, commending 
the editorial. 

There was none of this institutional servility in 
Ingersoll. He was independent in spirit and placed 
conviction above all else, as in these words which re- 
mind one of Channing: “‘So far as I am concerned, J 
have made up my mind that no organization, secular 
or religious, shall be my master. I have made up my 
mind that no necessity of bread, or raiment, or roof 
shall ever put a padlock upon my lips. I have made 
up my mind that no hope of preferment, no honor, no 
wealth, shall ever make me for one moment swerve 
from what I really believe.’’ Ingersoll applied this 
attitude to his political affiliation, declaring that he 
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was with the Republican Party only so long as it was 
going his way, and that if it ceased to go his way, he 
would leave it. 

Ingersoll’s starting point in his social, economic, 
and political views was the very one which unites all 
religious liberals, theist or humanist, today, namely, 
faith in human nature. The most important thing 
about Ingersoll, as of any other man, is not his po- 
litical affiliation. Political parties can grow old. They 
can have their day and outlive their usefulness. But 
one’s attitude toward life is basic. The attitude of 
religious liberalism that human nature is sacred, that 
life is worth living, and that the fearless and free pur- 
suit of truth is the way to the abundant life for man, 
is a perennially inspiring conviction that bears fruit in 
different ways in different decades. This attitude 
Ingersoll shared and affirmed. It is written in every 
line of his creed of science; it is found throughout all 
his published speeches. And it determined his at- 
titude on social questions. His position is well il- 
lustrated by the following excerpt: 

Your views upon all such questions, gentlemen, will 
depend upon which side of human nature you stand, 

. whether you are a believer in total depravity, or 
whether you think there is a little virtue in human na- 
ture. If you judge from the side of human depravity 
you can torture any act, whatever it is, into guilt. But 
you may judge from the other side and say that men asa 
rule are decent; that they would rather do a kind act 
than a mean thing; that they would rather tell the truth 
than tell a lie. I tell you today that there is an immen- 
sity of good in human nature. 


Believed in gradual evolutionary progress 

It is, of course, purely a matter of conjecture as 
to what formal political affiliations Ingersoll would 
have made in the light of the events of the last few 
years. His measure of institutions certainly would 
have kept him moving forward in his views. We are 
less optimistic than was he in regard to the possibilities 
of gradual evolutionary progress. And he too would 
probably have distinguished more clearly between 
the ideas of evolution and progress. He was not a 
socialist. Three things, he said, would keep America 
from accepting extreme socialist views: freedom of 
speech, freedom of press, and economic freedom, by 
which he meant the owning of a home and a job by 
the common man. What would he say to the record 
of continued repression of civil liberties in the last few 
years? What would he say to the dispossession of 
homes and farms throughout the country? What would 
he say to unemployment on the part of millions? If 
some of us believe today that some form of socialization 
is necessary, it is precisely because we feel that the 
laissez-faire system of the past, or even the various 
proposals of the present for modifying and controlling 
the profit system, have failed and must necessarily 
continue to fail to maintain those three forms of free- 
dom which Ingersoll believed to be enduring realities 
of our national life. If the process of gradual evolu- 
tionary progress which Ingersoll believed in has not 
come, it has been because freedom of speech and press 
have not been genuinely free, because progress won’t 
just happen but must be planned for with the good of 
all as goal, and because economic security has broken 
down due to weaknesses inherent in an individualistic 


and profit-motivated society. Liberals who are reach- 
ing this conclusion today are doing so on the basis of 
experience in America since the war, whereas Ingersoll 
died before the turn of the century. 

If Ingersoll was conservative, what manner of 
conservative would ask as he did: ““Why should not 
the laborers unite for the purpose of controlling the 
executive, legislative, and judicial departments of the 
government? Will they never find out how powerful 
they are?” Capital, he pointed out, always claims 
the right to combine. “They call that changing 
ideas,” he said, ‘“‘but when labor tries to combine, they 
eall it conspiracy. Manufacturers meet in clubs. 
The workers have to meet in empty lots and on the 
streets and then are attacked for sedition.”” Friendly 
toward the aspirations of the workers and farmers and 
believing in their organization for their own good, 
Ingersoll saw and denounced the injustice of such class 
privileges. Justice was a religion to him. “Justice,”’ 
he said, ‘‘is the only worship.”” And this worship of 
justice made him a foe of all slavery. He sought equal 
rights for the Negroes. He was against punishment 
of all kinds on the ground that it degrades and hard- 
ens and does no good. He believed in equal pay for 
women. Ignorance was to him a form of slavery, and 
he believed in education for all, education both for 
making a living and for living a life. 

Ingersoll’s sense of justice and his sympathy for 
the workers led him to recognize that the source of 
wealth is in labor and not in profits. He realized the 
injustice of human exploitation through which one 
man lives upon the labor of another, one class upon 
another class. Particularly, he decried exploitation 
through the ownership of tenements and of land. “A 
man should have no more land than he can use,” 
was his position. The traffic in miserable tenements, 
he believed, put “a few in castles and many in pris- 
ons.”’ Greed, he felt, knows no bounds, and the profit, 
motive often leads to the most serious injustices and 
abuses. ‘“‘Don’t you know,” he said, “‘that people 
would bottle the air if they could and allow millions 
to die for want of breath if they couldn’t pay for it?” 
He believed in profit sharing, one of the panaceas ad- 
vanced in his day, so that the worker would “mingle a 
little June with the December of his life.”’ 

Ingersoll was a searching critic of the very rich 
as well as a friend of the worker. He had a definite 
sense of both the uses and the limitations of wealth. 
He said of the rich that we have a right to ask how 
they got their money and what they do with it. He 
saw that property owners were often owned body and 
soul by their property. “It is an insanity,’ he de- 
clared, “‘to get more than you want.” The love of 
gold, he pointed out elsewhere, leaves nothing but 
sagebrush in the heart. ‘“‘Why wear oneself out trying 
to get rich? Imagine a man getting up in the morning 
and owning a million suits, socks, neckties. What can 
he do with his surplus? Can he eat it? No. Can he 
make friends with it? No. Can he purchase flattery 
and lies? Yes. Can he make all his poor relations 
hate him? Yes. Can he let it torment him with 
worry? Yes.” And he caricatures, with the same 
sardonic wit he used in tearing the Biblical myths to 
pieces, the rich man dying of apoplexy for fear he 
would not have enough neckties to last him through. 
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Ingersoll himself had little desire to be rich, and 
gave generously to many people and to many causes. 
He died with an estate of not over $10,000, in spite of 
his talents, which, if they had been used intensively 
for money-making, and only money-making, would 
surely have made him rich. 

Ingersoll’s social liberalism was not provincial. 
Despite his own army commission he was surprisingly 
broad in his international views. With all his eloquent 
praise of the soldier, he advocated disarmament and an 
international court. It may be said also of Ingersoll’s 
social views, that they lack that type of radical class 
consciousness which indiscriminately finds everything 
and anything the rich do to be bad, and everything 
and anything the poor do to be good. It is apparent 
from an examination of his attitudes toward labor, 
capital, wealth, and civil liberties that, for his own 
time, Ingersoll was as liberal in his social-economic 
views as any humanist should desire. 


‘‘Investigate, not follow’’ 


Asked in the course of his lectures, ““What do you 
give in place of what you tear down?” Ingersoll would 
give some such simple answer as, ‘‘Well, in the first 
place I propose good fellowship . . . . good friends all 
around. No matter what we believe, shake hands 
and let it go.” But as we have seen, his positive be- 
liefs went further than tolerance and fellowship. Be- 
yond the social views of Ingersoll is to be found a set 
of values corresponding to the values of most religious 
liberals. They will agree with him that religion is a 
way of life and not a creed. They will be inspired by 
his wish to find joy here instead of yearning for heaven 
hereafter. They will agree with him that character- 
building is a supremely desirable end and a life work 
for the individual; that happiness is the result of sane 
living: that the measure of right and wrong is in 
whether an act helps men to live happily here and now. 
His admonition, “‘Investigate, not follow! Do not be 
cringers and crawlers,” his warning, ‘““Do not throw 
away your reason to save your soul; you will lose it, 
you will become an intellectual serf’’—these have 


their counterpart in the temper of our free religious - 


fellowships. 

If the writer of this article is at all critical of 
Ingersoll and finds his usefulness limited, it is because 
of limitations inherent in the piece of work he was 
doing, and the century in which he lived. At times 
his style seems over-ornate and the content somewhat 
unsubstantial. But one must remember that Inger- 
soll’s collected works are chiefly transcripts of his 
public talks. In those talks he was speaking to the 
people at large in a tongue they could understand. 
We should not, therefore, go to him for all the nuances 
of critical scholarship. But we can go to him and 
learn a great deal as to how to bring the liberal mes- 
sage to the masses. What is surprising is that so 
much of what he said was beautifully polished, clear 
and simple, yet musical and balanced in style, and 
that at the same time his assumptions and reserva- 
tions, in the light of subsequent scholarship, have 
proved to be sound. 

Ingersoll, the theological iconoclast, the world 
knows. The old errors needed and still need to be de- 
stroyed before a new structure of faith can be erected. 


The work of the wrecking crew is not yet completed. 
But that negative task is being done powerfully by the 
forces of research, by the regular classroom instruction 
of the great universities, by the press and other 
agencies of popular education which are making the 
results of research available to all who will think and 
read. ‘The task before religious liberals today is the 
more constructive one of stimulating people to think 
synthetically, and of guiding their thoughts into pat- 
terns and toward values that will give life its needed 
purpose and zest. 

Religious liberals have many reasons for honoring 
Ingersoll for his intellectual honesty and his fearless 
destructiveness where destruction was needed. But 
even more they should appreciate and make known to 
the world the constructive Ingersoll. This less-known 
side of the great orator was buried beneath the ava- 
lanche of protest which was released by his denial of 
beliefs almost universally held. It was hidden by 
misrepresentations which never succeeded in touching 
the personal integrity of life and motive that was his. 
This Ingersoll, the lover of freedom, of justice, of hu- 
manity, and of progress, the man who found within 
the boundaries of the here and now ample reason for 
faith and joy in living—merits high place among the 
heroes of religious liberalism. The constructive faith 
of Ingersoll has been summed up in sentences gleaned 
from his talks as follows: 


Justice is the only worship. 

Love is the only priest. 

Ignorance is the only slavery. 

Happiness is the only good. 

The time to be happy is now. 

The place to be happy is here. 

The way to be happy is to make other people so. 


HYMN TO THE FREE CHURCH OF AMERICA* 


Marion Franklin Ham 


As tranquil streams that meet and merge 
And flow as one to seek the sea, 

Our kindred fellowships unite 
To build a church that shall be free. 


Free from the bonds that bind the mind 
To narrow thought and lifeless creed; 
Free from a social code that fails 
To serve the cause of human need. 


A freedom that reveres the past, 
But trusts the dawning future more; 
And bids the soul, in search of truth, 
Adventure boldly and explore. 


A freedom, subject still to law, 

That seeks its wisdom from above; 
And fighting zealously for right, 

Still tempers all its blows with love. 


Prophetic Church, the future waits 
Thy liberating ministry; 
Go forward in the power of God, 
Proclaim the truth that makes men free. 


**<\ Hymn to the Free Church of America’’ may be sung to 
the following hymn tunes, found in the “Hymn and Tune Book”’: 
Rockingham, 82; Federal Street, 246; Hursley, 255; Duke Street, 
345; Camden, 370; Truro, 375. 
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BOSTON, MASS., DECEMBER 28, 1938 


THE NEW DEAL AND MORALS 
VERYWHERE today among intelligent people, 


and some who are not so intelligent, one finds a © 


discussion of our social problems and, particu- 
larly in these days when inflation is around the corner, 
a flight into the vagaries of economics. The poor 
preacher with no specialized training in the abstrac- 
tions of the economists, surely as fine-spun as those of 
the philosophers, often finds himself floundering 
around in a very unfamiliar realm. Is he rationaliz- 
ing, I wonder, when he entertains the uncharitable 
thought that even the economically intelligent some- 
times do not know what they are talking about? In 
any case, he is quite within his own field when he as- 
serts that ethics as well as economics may have some 
contribution to make to the current situation. 

People seem to be rather eager to discuss economic 
structures and various social mechanisms, but quite 
reluctant to come to grips with a certain personal 
problem underlying our unenviable situation. It is 
the problem of a robust discrimination of our wants. 
We have become the victims of a grossly competitive 
order which through extremely clever advertising has 
extended our wants beyond all reasonable bounds. 
More and more luxuries have been first thought of as 
in the category of comforts and finally of necessities. 
But you can’t extend your wants without extending 
your income—that is, if you intend to pay for 
them! 

This has put modern man in the anomalous posi- 
tion of having more luxuries and opportunities than 


his ancestors ever dreamed of and yet being unable to 
use and to appreciate them properly. The modern 
preacher will not be thought too naive, I hope, if he 
earnestly suggests that underneath the complex 
social problems is the relatively simple personal need 
of coming to grips with the question: Do I live to earn 
or earn to live? Many seem to think that all we have 
to do is to return somehow to the years immediately 
preceding 1929. Some of us would rather prefer the 
misery of the moment than the gluttonous paganism 
of the 1920’s. The church will do well, in this mo- 
ment of opportunity, to stress the need for a new deal 
in morals without which the new deal in business and 
industry will amount to little. 
Norman D. Fletcher. 


* * 


WE WANT PEACE, BUT BY JINGO... 


‘HERE may be some who feel that the year 1933 
has been another lean one, leaving us at a low 
ebb both spiritually and materially. But if 

there be such a melancholy group, one thing is certain: 
Claude A. Swanson, Secretary of the Navy and citizen 
of the shipbuilding state of Virginia, is not a member 
of it. 

The sword-brandishing Secretary has too many 
things for which to thank the Great God Mars. His 
annual report to the President is a record of triumph 
and a vision of hope: During the past year the Navy 
Department has been allocated funds from the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act sufficient to build and 
equip thirty-two vessels. Not for sixteen long years 
has there been such a sympathetic understanding of 
our naval needs. During that period we have suffered 
ourselves to be leaders in ‘‘disarmament by example.” 
Our government has been misleading the American 
people ‘‘as to their own welfare and protection.”’ 

But the time has come for this reprehensible lapse 
to be corrected. “The President’s action starts a 
building program designed to prevent further weaken- 
ing of our naval strength. . . . This should be the 
first step of an orderly building and replacement pro- 
gram. . . . Our weakened position does not serve the 
cause of peace. It jeopardizes it, because balanced 
armament fortifies diplomacy and is an important ele- 
ment in preserving peace and justice, whereas undue 
weakness invites aggressive, war-breeding violation 
of one’s rights.”’ 

Whereupon the Japanese War Department with- 
draws the naval building program it was planning to 
submit to the Diet and draws up a new one, adding 
one aircraft carrier, seven destroyers, three seaplane 
carriers and sixteen torpedo boats. Great Britain’s 
answer to the Secretary’s efforts in ‘‘the cause of 
peace’ was made several weeks ago—a larger naval 
construction program. 

And thus is diplomacy fortified and the cause of 
peace promoted. 

If the hosts of Mars haven’t held a thanksgiving 
festival yet, they will hold one soon—and it won’t be 
about the repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment, either. 
The familiar pattern which produced the holocaust of 
1914 and which had produced many a previous holo- 
caust is being followed to a T. 

What are the churches doing? Are they asleep? 
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Are their ears absorbed by the din of domestic noises? 
Or haven’t they yet learned that peace is not pro- 
moted by bigger and better armaments; that “fortified 
diplomacy” is might making right; that ‘defense of 
our rights’ means, in the case of a great power, a de- 
fense of imperialism; that the protection of the people’s 
welfare is not effected by the sacrifice of fifty billion 
dollars and several million young men in behalf of a 
few little private investments in some foreign sphere? 
Hugh Stevenson Tigner. 


* * 


CONFERENCE OR WAR? 


HE growing use of international conference to 
prevent war and to facilitate cooperation be- 
tween nations, is an expression of the Christian 

will to substitute for the 


heathen heart that puts her trust 
In reeking tube and iron shard, 


the rule of reason and good will. The junkers of the 
world oppose agreements by consultation as limiting 
the absolute freedom of sovereign states. It is not a 
matter deserving comment when these exclusive na- 
tionalists cynically rejoice over the apparent failure of 
a conference. That is to be expected. 

But the discouragement of men of good will with 
the failure, or small gain, or slow progress, of the con- 
ference method, is a matter deserving attention. It 
is difficult to measure the full value of such conferences. 
One great gain, certainly, is the opportunity for mutual 
understanding of national points of view, which helps 
in the discovery of real solutions for international 
problems. Intimate contacts and frank discussion 
will sometimes overcome what seemed insuperable ob- 
stacles. Benes, the distinguished foreign minister of 
Czechoslovakia, once said that he was sometimes 
utterly discouraged over a situation when he viewed it 
from the solitude of his own study in Prague, but when 
he discussed it face to face with his foreign colleagues 
at Geneva he was cheered and uplifted. 

Lovers of peace deplore the meager results of 
the conference method, but these small gains may form 
a salient from which new attacks may be made upon 
militant nationalism. Again, the protracted and 
tedious conference is lamented. But the most pro- 
longed conference is infinitely preferable to a devastat- 
ing war. Better a perpetual conference than the 
brutal arbitrament of the battlefield, which proclaims 
the failure of human reason. However disappointing 
the results of some particular conference, the habit 
of consultation grows by use, and a new tradition of 
reason and cooperation will supplant the old tradition 
of secret diplomacy backed by the mailed fist. From 
this point of view, every conference is a success, how- 
ever small its definite results. 

The League of Nations is often judged solely by 

its success or failure in preventing some particular 
war. 
We can hardly overestimate the contribution it 
- has made to world peace through the series of confer- 
ences which have been held under its auspices for 
the promotion of international cooperation in many 
fields. pate 

In days to come, when warfare between nations 


will be remembered only as a horrid dream, it will be 
recalled that one of the most powerful influences in de- 
stroying the barbarous custom was the habit of con- 
ferring which grew up after the World War. 

Frederic J. Gauld. 


* * 


TURKEY FACES WEST 


ITH world attention focused successively on the 
\V \V exploits of dictators in Russia, Italy, and 
Germany, the amazing developments in 
Turkey within the last ten years have tended to be 
overlooked. Here is one of the bright spots of the 
world at the present moment, and, depressed as we 
are by overwhelming examples of seeming retrogres- 
sion, it is heartening to turn our eyes and thoughts to 
a country that, out of chaos and barbarism, is making 
rapid strides toward a freer and more civilized 
society. 

The end of the war left Turkey in a state of seem- 
ingly hopeless collapse. It looked at last as though 
“the sick man of Eurcpe” was to “give up the ghost” 
and the corpse be carved into various pieces that na- 
tional carrion-crows would seize upon and devour. 
Then an amazing thing happened. One strong man 
with a burning love for his country fanned national 
life into flame, and Mustapha Kemal emerged as one 
of the great leaders of our time. He saved his nation 
from utter disintegration and cried, “Give us but 
ten years of peace and we will show you a new 
Turkey.” 

Ten years were over on October 29 of this year, 
and Kemal’s prophecy and promise has been astonish- 
ingly fulfilled. From being one of the most backward 
and decadent countries of the world it has, in one 
decade, leaped forward to take its place among the 
most progressive. The face of Turkey had always 
previously been turned to the East. Kemal realized 
that if it was to survive it must turn in the other di- 
rection, sweep away its obsolete customs and points 
of view and embrace the best that the Western World 
had discovered. 

The way in which this has been accomplished makes 
one of the most thrilling romances of our modern age. 
Kemal smashed every record in modernizing a medie- 
val society. He created a republic to take the place 
of an effete but crushing despotism. He freed woman 
from the bondage in which she had been held through 
the centuries. He modernized not only dress but 
thought. Education of the highest order was sub- 
stituted for ignorance and illiteracy. He swept 
away the ancient obstructive alphabet almost over- 
night. 

He is purging and simplifying the language, free- 
ing it from hampering extraneous material. He in- 
stituted a religious reformation comparable to that of 
Martin Luther, destroying at once the strangulating 
power of the Mohammedan priesthood, abolishing the 
Caliphate and translating the Koran into the lan- 
guage of the people. 

These astounding achievements mark Kemal as 
probably the greatest living statesman, and because 
of his leadership Turkey bids fair to be the indispens- 
able link between East and West. 

Herbert Hitchen. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Today’s Sermons 


HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 


The Hope of the World. By Harry 
Emerson Fosdick. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 240 pp. $1.50. 


This is that rare phenomenon, a read- 
able volume of sermons. So many vol- 
umes of sermons have proven dull and ob- 
solete because their chief matter consisted 
of Biblical commentary and theological 
or dogmatie argument. There are, how- 
ever, a few collections of sermons extant, 
in which the reader may always find much 
to interest him, owing to striking illustra- 
tion and anecdote, allusions to contempo- 
rary history and happy facility of expres- 
sion. Hugh Latimer and Henry Smith 
were and are illustrations from the six- 
teenth century, Fuller of the seventeenth, 
Mayhew of the eighteenth, Martineau, 
Channing, Parker and Savage of the nine- 
teenth centuries. Today we find the same 
interest awakened and the attention sus- 
tained in Rufus Jones’s sermons, which 
are always readable and helpful. 

In this volume Dr. Fosdick deals with 
the problems of this present critical day of 
depression, world-wide unrest, and religious 
skepticism. The title of the volume, 
“The Hope of the World,” is taken from 
the theme of the first sermon, signifying 
that the hope of the world depends upon 
the activity and consecration of religious 
minorities. It isa book well worth reading. 
It is sane, dispassionate, hopeful and stir- 
ring. No one can take it to heart without 
becoming a better citizen and a truer 
Christian. 

John Henry Wilson. 
ROY L. SMITH 


Suburban Christians. By Roy L. 
Smith. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
$1.00. 


This is a collection of ten sermons by the 
minister of the First Methodist Episcopal] 
Church, Los Angeles, Calif. The title of 
the book is derived from the title of the 
first sermon, which in turn is based on the 
text, ‘Thou art not far from the kingdom 
of God.’ This apt juxtaposition of topic 
and text is found throughout the collection. 
A few topics are “The Gutter Look,”’ 
“Bungalows on Skyscraper Foundations,”’ 
“Possessing Our Possessions,” and ‘‘Burn- 
ing Bushes and Burning Hearts.” 

Homiletically these sermons are near 
perfection. There is an abundance of well 
chosen and delightful illustration, cogent 
outline, pungent and flowing style. But 
they are “Suburban Homilies.” While 
they are probably highly inspirational to 
those who have an utterly uncritical 
faith in Christ and the Bible, they never 
penetrate the deeper ranges of thought. 


They presume a familiarity with the will 
of God, a readiness to speak for him, and 
a closed mind with regard to the nature of 
Christ and the Bible, which seems super- 
ficial to those who wish consistency and 
reality in their preaching. They have an 
element of the sentimentality which marks 
all attempts to be orthodox and thoroughly 
modern at the same time. The appearance 
is that of a versatile thinker, but the in- 
spiration is that of the traditionalist. 
Payson Miller. 


* * 


THEODORE CUYLER SPEERS 


The Power of the Commonplace. 
By Theodore Cuyler Speers. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 107 pp. $1.00. 

How well Presbyterians are apt to 
preach! Rev. Theodore Cuyler Speers, 
minister of the First Presbyterian Church 
in Utica, N. Y., is an able exponent of their 
success in finding the common man where 
he lives. Liberal in spirit, directed toward 
the problems of every-day living, rich 
in content, these sermons are able examples 
of knowing what help people need today 
and of being able to give it. 

Laurence Hayward. 
ok * 


J. LIONEL TAYLER 


Knowledge of God. By J. Lionel Tay- 
ler. London: Allenson and Company, Ltd. 
142 pp. 3s. 6d. 

The introduction by Samuel J. Looker, 
who edited this volume, gives the reader a 
sympathetic picture of an English Uni- 
tarian minister of great intellectual vigor 
and spiritual insight. During a _ short 
ministry of seventeen years, Dr. Taylor 
made a deep impression on his hearers, 
and his early death terminated a fruitful 
career. 

It is evident that these sermons were not 
written for publication, for the style is 
more suitable to the hearer than to the 
reader, and some of the chapters are 
merely suggestive fragments. But every 
sentence is food for thought, and each page 
has its appeal to the reader’s attention. 
An interesting chapter is that in which the 
author challenges the doctrine of the 
Brotherhood of Man. Dr. Tayler claims 
that Jesus never taught the Brotherhood of 
Man, but that he did teach Neighborliness. 
The group of sermons on Paul is well 
worth consideration. 

Alfred W. Birks. 
* * 


ROBERT NORWOOD 


The Hiding God. By Robert Norwood, 
D. D., laie Rector of Saint Bartholomew’s, 
New York City. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 251 pp. $2.50. 

This book contains eighteen sermons, 
prepared by this noted preacher as his 
fourteenth publication in prose and verse, 


, 


but his only collection of printed sermons. 
It will serve well to keep the living voice 
for the many who heard his impassioned 
preaching, so sadly interrupted by an un- 
timely death in September, 1932, and will 
bring to all readers the words of a most 
successful modern religious teacher. These 
sermons meet pre-eminently the spirit of 
the present restless, confused, weary life, 
that needs primarily immediate assur- 
ance, comtort, courage, positive religious 
faith. The sub-title of the book is “Di- 
vinity in Man.” God hides until man 
recognizes his own divinity. “The thing 
that most sways me and makes preaching 
sometimes a literal tearing agony is the 
consciousness of the loneliness of souls, of 
their desire for something more definite, 
more real . . . . but you must win it.” 

These sermons deal with love, prayer, 
fellowship, truth, light, holiness, religious 
mysticism—the whole gamut of Christian 
realities. There is nothing of dogmatism, 
or outward authority. The words are out- 
bubbling, unrestrained, undiscriminating, 
all on fire with a heat set to warm every 
human desire, and to purify them for the 
life that now is. The book is wholesome, 
encouraging, inspiring. 

John Carroll Perkins. 


* * 
W. DOUGLAS MACKENZIE 
Paternoster Sheen, or Light on 


Man’s Destiny. By W. Douglas Mac- 


kenzie. Introduction by William Adams 
Brown. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
132 pp. $1.00. 


The fifteenth book in Harper’s Monthly 
Pulpit presents a selected group of sermons 
by the president emeritus of the Hartford 
Seminary Foundation. These sermons rep- 
resent the thought and work of Dr. Mac- 
kenzie over a period of more than twenty 
years, and they reveal both the depth of 
his scholarship and the width of his Chris- 
tian sympathy. Some of the sermons fol- 
low the expository method too closely for 
modern taste, and it seems a pity that so 


‘eminent a preacher should try so hard to 


read into each word of his text the thought 
he wishes to express. But whether the 
thought proceeds from the Biblical text 
or from the brain of the author, it is good 
reading both for the minister and for the 
layman. 
Alfred W. Birks. 
* Ox 


MARGARET E. SANGSTER 


God and My Garden. By Margaret E. 
Sangster. New York: Round Table Press. 
80 pp. $1.00. 

Employment for empty hands, comfort 
for a sorrowing heart, courage to rebuild a 
broken life, strengthened faith in the 
goodness of God—all these come to the 
author through her pent-house garden. 
Written with sincerity and charm, the 
book will appeal especially to those who 
still hold the simple faith of a less sophis- 
ticated generation. 

Alice H. Edwards. 


a 
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\‘HITLER’S REICH 


Hitler’s Reich: The First Phase. 
By Hamilton Fish Armstrong. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 73 pp. $1.00. 


This compact little book is significant 
for the cold and dispassionate account it 
gives of the Third Reich. By presentation 
of grim fact and cautious analysis, it 
succeeds in destroying the all too prevalent 
misunderstanding of Germany which exists 
today. An attitude has arisen that, ex- 
cept for the deplorable excesses against the 
Jews, there is nothing unwholesome or for- 
bidding about the Hitler dictatorship. 
Such commentators as Mr. Gerard have 
even suggested that the stories of anti- 
Semitic violence may be exaggerated and 
that there is no ground whatsoever for 
criticism of Germany resurgent. 

Another republic has fallen before the 
advancing tide of dictatorships. With an 
unhesitating determination the new gov- 
ernment has repudiated parliamentary in- 
stitutions. In the totalitarian Nazi state, 
all wills are one and that one is Hitler’s. 
Politically no critical judgment must be 
used. He who criticizes ‘‘der Fuehrer’’ and 
his policies is no friend and loyal citizen of 
the new Germany. All must bend in 
blind obedience. The old parliamentary 
leaders have been incarcerated or taken 
into “preventive custoJy.” Even Paul 
Loebe, the close friend of von Hindenburg, 
has disappeared behind the barbed fences 
of a concentration camp. 

But the break with the past has not only 
been political but intellectual as well. 
Mr. Armstrong tells us that if a list were 
made of the hundred Germans who had 
contributed most in the past ten years to 
their country’s intellectual and cultural 
prestige, we should certainly find that over 
half the persons who had been put on such 
a list before the dizzy elevation of Hitler 
were today in exile, in prison, or in retire- 
ment. The whole movement is anti-in- 
tellectual. We are told that “these Nazis 
are proud to be ignorant, proud to despise 
the skill and attainments of the specialist.” 
Romantically they rely upon their emo- 
tions and justify their acts and program 
with the statement that what springs from 
the heart must be good. This without any 
critical examination as to what part of the 
viscera the particular emotion springs from. 

Nor can the implications of Nazi foreign 
policy be overlooked. Nazi ambitions are 
not inconsistent with war. By a powerful 
propaganda and its ruthless use the leaders 
of Germany have whipped up in the people 
the desire not only for armament equality 
but for Anschluss with Austria, for the 
Corridor and Silesia and Danzig, and the 
former German colonies. Nazi dogma, 
Mr. Armstrong tells us, proclaims the 
right and duty to use force to attain Nazi 
goals. Hitler himself in “Mein Kampf” 
tells us how he looks forward to the day 
when “the tiniest child will pray ‘Lord 
bless our battle.’”’ A whole people are 
taught the glory of war. They are taught 


to look forward to glorious death upon the 
field of battle. Then they, too, will quaff 
the mead with Teuton heroes in the halls of 
Valhalla. 

The events of the few months since the 
publication of this book have in no way 
allayed the fears and the forebodings which 
the author himself suggested. Germany’s 
departure from Geneva and its refusal to 
participate further in negotiations, the 
border activities of its agents in Austria 
and Denmark, the sinister movements and 
final disappearance of Herr Spanknoebel 
in this country, cannot reassure us as to 
the future of either the German people or 
world peace. 

Henry Lehman. 


TWILIGHT OR NEW DAWN? 


Germany—Twilight, or New Dawn? 
Anonymous. New York: Whittlesey House. 
$2.00. 


The policy of France in the post-war era 
has been built around her idea of security. 
Who today can believe that her security is 
safer than it might have been had she made 
an honorable settlement at Versailles? It 
is a boast of the Nazis that their party was 
made at the scene of Louis XIV grandeur. 
At least Germany’s revolution took to the 
violent nationalist course because of the 
hated treaty. This anonymous study is a 
simply stated survey of the making of the 
N.S. D. A. P: and its January triumph of 
1933. 

This book, like all others dealing with the 
Central European crises, brings no comfort 
to the democrat or to the Socialist of the 
Second International variety. Bruening 
in 1930 called the doom of German democ- 
racy when he appealed to the President 
for decrees which would leave the govern- 
ment in the control of the Chancellor. 
The enhancement of presidential authority 
dating from that time led to the appoint- 
ment of Herr von Papen, who had done 
little more than gain Hindenburg’s con- 
fidence. Democracy took the initiative in 
destroying itself and then refused to fight 
for its own life when the last shreds of its 
influence were disappearing. The collapse 
of the moderate parties in Germany during 
the fateful days of last January reveals 
definite weaknesses in the democratic way 
of life in an era of economic and social 
chaos. 

It is in this world of uncertainty that 
the National Socialists came to power. 
In order to strengthen their own movement 
they appealed to the diverse elements in 
German social alignments. The name of 
the party suggests the conglomerate nature 
of the movement itself. The leadership 
of Hitler and the manipulation of the po- 
litical machine by his subordinates rep- 
resents the final weaknesses as well as the 
present strength of Hitlerism. Strasser’s 
downfall and Goebbel’s known Socialist 
leanings represent a tendency in the party 
just as pronounced as Goering’s rantings 
about the glories of old Prussia. S. A. 


troopers shouting “Hitler give us bread— 
or we will go Red!’ is the haunting problem 
that cannot be shunted to one side or the 
other for an indefinite period. 

There is little in this book that arouses 
one’s opposition except that the author 
chooses to conceal himself behind that 
unpardonable “Anonymous” on the title 
page. (He is obviously English, perhaps 
attached to officialdom.) The facts and 
trends in Germany are increasingly clear. 
Judgments are finally based on one’s con- 
victions as to what a political-economie or- 
der should achieve. The historical sources 
of the dominant party in Germany are ably 
presented in “Germany, Twilight, or New 
Dawn.” The reader must make his own 
choice as to which it is. The author does 
not do this for him. 

Raymond B. Bragg. 


* * 


JOSHUA REYNOLDS 


Joshua Reynolds. By John Sieegmann. 
Great Lives series. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 135 pp. $.75. 

This is a readable, critical, well-oriented 
biography, which is at bottom an exposi- 
tion of the dictum of Sir Walter Arm- 
strong that Reynolds “reached greatness 
deliberately.”’ The various stages, suc- 
cesses, failures, intrigues of his career, his 
special type of greatness, and the “‘cal- 
culating” deliberation with which he 
achieved it are dealt with. 

Besides an interpretation of the charac- 
ter of Reynolds there are some fine, in- 
structive passages on the great painter’s 
practice in contrast to his theory, special 
note being made of his power of diagnosing 
a man’s (not a woman’s) character. 

James Luther Adams. 


OLD HOME TOWN > 


Old- Home Town. By Agnes Sligh 
Turnbull. New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Company. 224 pp. $1.75. 

All lovers of ‘‘the democracy, the sim- 
plicity, the warm human friendliness of 
the village main street” will delight in 
these nine well-told stories of the “Old 
Home Town.” In the manner of Mrs. 
Wilkins Freeman, and with the winsome 
appeal of the homely stories of “Bonnie 
Briar Bush,” this popular author has de- 


‘veloped original plots, with humor, pathos, 


and a realism free from mawkish sentiment. 

Old “Doe Morton” and his one-thou- 
sandth baby, while “Chevvy” his dog 
waits on the doorstep; a farmer and his 
hard-toiling wife saved from disgrace by 
the sale of the ‘‘golden heifer,’ and both 
journeying to see their only son graduate 
with, honor; an eighty-year-old mother 
sending a telegram to bring home all the 
sons and daughters, with prompt response 
but unexpected results—these are a few 
of the interesting characters to be met in, 
this “New Salem” group. It is a book 
worthy of a wide reading. 

William C. Adams. 
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Letters to the Editor 


A STATEMENT OF THEISM 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

I am wondering how many who spon- 
sored the Humanist Manifesto would now 
subscribe to the article by Rev. David 
Rhys Williams, which appeared in The 
Register of November 30. At least four 
out of five of his introductory points are 
men of straw to any sane, modern theist, 
while the greater, that is the constructive, 
part of his article is, so far as it goes, a very 
satisfactory statement of theism from the 
standpoint of mysticism. 

Unitarianism and organized religion in 
general will suffer no serious harm at the 
hands of such humanists. More power to 
Mr. Williams. 

May I add that it seems to me Pro- 
fessor Sellars suffers under a decided han- 
dicap in his effort to answer Mr. Williams, 
in that he is confined to the a priori 
method? Mr. Williams seems to write 
empirically, from personal experience of a 
very definite “power,’’ and he indicates 
nine ways by which any man or woman 
may make this great discovery. Professor 
Sellars asks repeatedly as to the mode of 
this power. May I suggest that he might 
be blessedly surprised if he should seek, 
thoughtfully and reverently, through one 
or more of these nine methods to answer 
his own question? 

Joseph P. MacCarthy. 

Belmont, Mass. | 

* * 


CONCLUDING THE DISCUSSION 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Professor Roy Wood Sellars, in his reply 
to my sermon on “Humanism and Mys- 
ticism,” would apparently read me out of 
the party of bona-fide humanists. 

Surely if my humanism can be unmis- 
takably identified with theism, then of 
course there is nothing left for me to do 
but to part company with those whom I 
have hitherto considered my colleagues—a 
thing which I am quite reluctant to do be- 
cause the humanists have helped me to ar- 
rive! at the only religion which I can con- 
scientiously accept and espouse. 

It seems to me, however, that the same 
“‘verbal reaction”? against which Professor 
Sellars so ably warns us in the case of the 
words atheism and socialism has betrayed 
him in the case of the word God into wholly 
misinterpreting the import -of my sermon. 

In his book entitled, “Humanism States 
Its Case,” Dr. J. A. C. F. Auer makes the 
observation that ‘“‘many humanists use the 
term God and have a perfect right to do so 
provided they make clear what they mean 
by this term. It is not reasonable to limit 
the use of this term to the theistic inter- 
pretation of it.” I tried to make abun- 
dantly clear in my sermon that the God I 


worship is resident in the human person- 
ality, ‘“‘a power within ourselves making for 
righteousness.”’ Nowhere do I use the ex- 
pression ‘‘power not ourselves making for 
righteousness.” I took particular pains to 


say “the quest for deity therefore begins in . 


the life of man. The humanist is inclined 
to believe that it probably ends there. 
The Spiritual Power and Moral Ideal 
which he finds in man, he fails to find in 
the rest of the universe.” If this is theism, 
I am afraid that no accredited theist would 
recognize it as such. 

Professor Sellars contends that ‘“‘the 
proper faith to cherish is a faith in human 
life and its possibilities.”” Now I would 
identify the capacity to cherish this faith 
with the reality which man for centuries 
has called the Power of God, the divinity 
ingrained within himself which he has un- 
necessarily throned on high and projected 
afar off. It is that Inner Urge which im- 
pels him to strive ever onward and upward. 
It is his sublime and most adventurous Self 
calling upon him to become what he ought 
to be and to do the things he ought to do 
and to dream of a better world and begin 
its foundations. 

Humanism to be vital must take into ac- 
count the dynamics of inspiration. Where 
is this power located? I say, within the 
human personality. Is it spatial? What 
is the mode of its existence? I do not 
know. It seems to me that these same 
questions can be raised with equal cogency 
concerning the human personality itself. 
Where is it located? Is it spatial? What 
is the mode of its existence? The obligation 
to answer these questions belongs fully 
as much to Professor Sellars as to myself. 
It is no solution of the problem to make a 
blanket statement that the traditional 
dualism of mind and body must be rejected 
when no one knows as yet whether it must 
be rejected or not. Has any scientist or 
philosopher been able to demonstrate that 
mind is the result of the interaction of 
the cells in the body? Surely the hypoth- 
esis of an “immaterial substance which is 
in the body but not of it” is far from being 
completely discredited as a working hy- 
pothesis. For this reason I do not see why 
“the organic view of life’ must be regarded 
as an essential part of humanist philosophy 
as put forth in the third article of the 
manifesto. When I signed this document 
I made a verbal reservation at this point 
as well as at one other. If I had been 
asked to subscribe to the manifesto as a 
ereed, I could not have conscientiously 
done so. I gave it a general endorsement 
in order to encourage the humanist move- 
ment to find itself. For it is a movement, 
I take it, still in the state of flux and not 
quite ready for any final definition. 

If Professor Sellars is under the im- 


pression that all the signers of the manifesto 
give it unreserved endorsement, it might 
interest him to know about a discussion 
which took place last May when the mani- 
festo was variously described as sophomoric, 
redundant, and dogmatic by one of its most 
prominent supporters. 

If I am unique in my interpretation of 
humanism, wherein do I differ from Joseph 
Walker, who, in his volume entitled ‘““Hu- 
manism as a Way of Life” says that 
“God is that divine man within us with 
which we compare ourselves and by which 
we judge and better ourselves.” And 
again, ‘“‘Religion is the love and devotion 
to the best within us, that is, the Ideal.” 
This is the sum and substance of what I 
maintained in my sermon, and any other 
reading is an erroneous one. 

Clearly there is a right wing and a left 
wing in humanism, specially in reference 
to the employment of words. Professor 
Sellars asserts that ‘“‘the use of capital 
letters will not greatly help.”” What are 
capital letters for if not to give prominence 
and priority to those things which ought 
to receive prominence and priority? To 
capitalize the Spiritual Power and the 
Moral Ideal which man discerns within 
himself and his fellow man, is, in my judg- 
ment, to worship in truth and typography. 

It is undoubtedly true that we have 
made too much of “subjectivism” and that 
“ft is time for religion to attach itself 
vigorously and unambiguously to human 
life and its problems, to social justice, to 
creation in art, science and friendly com- 
munity living.” There is no dispute here. 
But this change in emphasis which hu- 
manists in common with other liberals 
would make in religion does not necessarily 
mean that it is expedient to drop the other 
syllables altogether. To do so, to ignore 
the cultivation of the inner life, is to court 
sterility and to dry up the sources of in- 
spiration. 

I see in the humanism of the Russian 
Communists one of the most vital manifes- 


_ tations of religion in the world today. But 


humanism over there is undergirded by the 
natural mysticism of the Russian people, 
which explains much of their fervor and 
ardor. 

David Rhys Williams. 

Rochester, N. Y. 

* cd 
MR. HAPGOOD’S ARTICLE 
To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

In the issue of The Register of November 
380, you published an editorial by Dr. 
Henry Wilder Foote under the title, “A 
Layman Speaks for the Church.” It wasa 
very fair and understanding comment on 
the extraordinarily interesting article by 
Norman Hapgood in the November Forum. 
As minister of the Petersham church for a 
few months only it is perfectly proper for 
me to say that neither the editorial nor 
the article has overstated the quiet and 
constructive influence of the ministry of 
Robert Douthit. It still persists and will 


~~ 
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persist for a longer period than we may 
even now appreciate. Also I believe it to 
be true that the church has a fine spirit 
and is a very real constructive influence in 
the community. But I would like to cor- 
rect an impression which I am sure neither 
Dr. Foote nor Mr. Hapgood wished to 
make, but which some who have read the 
articles have felt. The other churches in 
the town are also centers of constructive 
influence and make their contributions to 
the fine and rather unusual community 
spirit which exists in this town. 
Earl C. Davis. 


Petersham, Mass. 
* * 


DR. POMEROY’S EDITORIAL 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

This is in appreciation of Dr. Vivian T. 
Pomeroy’s caricature under the caption, 
‘Another Magnificent Obsession.” 

Being myself an ex-minister of a sort, I 
can appreciate the super-asininity of little 
Lloyd C. Douglas’s reaction to his former 
friends and calling, better friends and a 
nobler, more satisfying profession, I sus- 
pect, than will ever again grace his life or 
‘command his abilities. His sacrifice of 
pulpit for personal publicity is sufficiently 
ridiculous without so asinine a rationaliza- 
tion. “Why I Quit My Pulpit” is evi- 
dently just that. For the conscience of a 
man who “‘quits’’a self-less service for self- 
expression—without even the spur of an 
intellectual awakening—must drive him to 
some sort of self-justification. And this 
seems to be abundantly satisfactory in 
both ideology and idealism—admirably 
attuned to both cerebration and heart 
throb. 

My congratulations to Dr. Pomeroy. 
And many thanks. I will need waste no 
time on Mr. Douglas. My section of 
Main Street, at least, can neither enjoy 
his inane showmanship nor tolerate his 
bite-the-hand-that-rocks-your-cradle acer- 
bity. 

The writer of this letter had to quit his 
Trinitarian pulpit in the interest of in- 
tellectual integrity, but could not, and can- 
not, scorn the kindly sympathy and affec- 
tions of his former parishioners, nor weave 
wordy strictures about his former pulpit— 
at so much per word! 

Ed. W. Bailey. 

Casper, Wyoming. 

* * 


CHALLENGE TO THE BRAHMANS 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Rev. Charles T. Billings’s article, ‘Dr. 
Santayana and the Liberal Faith,” repre- 
sents finely the present approved philos- 
ophy of Brahmanistic Unitarianism. Nev- 
ertheless, I should like to challenge its fun- 
damental conceptions. 

“They (the liberals) feel that there is 
little that is absolutely fixed in their 
thought, little that some mightier wave of 
_ thought might not sweep away.” 

Exactly, but what men of this per- 
suasion have ever been leaders of religious 


power? Surely the pioneer forefathers, 
who established Unitarianism, such as 
Channing and Parker, held firmly to their 
own beliefs, not being loyal to a tentative 
philosophy that they constantly feared 
would be swept away by something just 
around the corner. 

“Theology and poetry are not congenial 
playfellows.”” What of Dante, Words- 
worth, Whittier, Longfellow, Shelley, 
Browning, or Jesus and the Isaiahs? Is 
not a certain type of real theology the basis 
of the poetry of life? 

“The heart of liberalism is in freedom.” 
What kind of freedom? To live for self 
alone? To seek ways of apologizing for 
receiving more of material things than our 
share? Freedom for what? I question 
this glittering generality so popular at the 
present time. 

The writer seems to take umbrage at 
Santayana’s attack on the modernists in 
the Catholic Church. Why? When our 
beloved Dr. Samuel M. Crothers held, as 
he called it, his own heresy trial and came 
to the Unitarian household, did we not 
approve him rather than the man who 
professes with his affiliation, and tears 
down with his activities? 

When the most eminent of our pulpit- 
eers, I refer to Dr. William Laurence Sul- 
livan, put on his hat and walked down the 
street from the Catholic Church to the 
Unitarian, did we not admire his frankness 
and sincerity, rather than if he had held on 
tenaciously to an institution and creed 
which he no longer believed? Why not 
admire the honest man? 

Carlyle Summerbell. 

Tampa, Florida. 


* * 
UNAUTHORIZED USE OF NAME 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 
Salesmen of an investment trust have 
been visiting the ministers, and taking a 
bit too much liberty with my name. 
While I have investigated the company 
through specialists in that field, and Iam 
personally satisfied with it, nevertheless I 
do not expect any other minister to make 
an investment because I did. Infallibility 
does not exist in the field of investments 
even among so-called specialists, and I am 
no specialist. I expect every minister 
whom such salesmen visit to use his or her 
own reason and judgment. I am not re- 
sponsible for these salesmen, or their com- 
pany, while at the same time I know noth- 
ing against them. They go to your homes 
of their own free will and choice, and Iam 
not to be held responsible for such visits. 
I have written the company demanding 
that my name be not used as it has been 
by their salesman, and have received a 
letter from the company apologizing for the 
use of my name by a salesman in a way 
the company did not authorize. The 
letter states that the salesman who did this 
is no longer employed by the company. 
JB Hollis Tegarden. 
Hopedale, Mass. 


FOR INCREASING USEFULNESS 
OF JOSEPH PRIESTLEY HOUSE 


The Joseph Priestley House, the Uni- 
tarian Home which has been established in 
Germantown, Pa., under the auspices of 
the Joseph Priestley Conference of Uni- 
tarian Churches, has been steadily extend- 
ing its facilities for the accommodations of 
guests, and is now providing for ten, with 
a number on the waiting list. 

The building itself, formerly a private 
residence, substantial and commodious, is 
delightfully situated in the residence sec- 
tion of Germantown, convenient to trolley 
and bus lines and within walking distance 
of the Germantown Unitarian church. 
Generous donations of choice and tasteful 
furniture and housekeeping equipment 
have made of the interior a real home. Its 
management is under the guidance of 
committees drawn from the nearby par- 
ishes, and the atmosphere within is that 
of a harmonious private family. 

Following an informal housewarming 
last February, the formal dedicatory ser- 
vices were held at the time of the Joseph 
Priestley Conference last May. On the 
later occasion a tablet was unveiled on 
which is inscribed the name of one in whose 
memory a substantial donation to the 
Joseph Priestley House had been made. 
Space for additional names has been pro- 
vided, as it is thought that others will 
feel this to be a most fitting form of me- 
morial. 

The home is supported financially, in 
part by moderate payments by the guests 
and in part by contributions from members 
of the several interested churches. 

The accommodationsareat present some- 
what limited, but it is hoped that in the 
near future its facilities may be enlarged 
and that interest in its development may 
extend beyond the circle of the churches 
that originated the undertaking. In fact, 
a member of one of the Brooklyn parishes 
has recently joined the family of guests. 

The need of such a home in the Middle 
States district has long been felt, and the 
modest beginning which has now been made 
under such auspicious circumstances should 
present an attractive opportunity for 
those who may be prompted to contribute 
to so worthy a project. 

The Joseph Priestley House is located at 
224 Tulpehocken Street, Germantown, 
Philadelphia. George E. Nitzsche, regis- 
trar of the University of Pennsylvania, is 
president of the board of trustees. 


~ cod 


CORRECTION 


The article in the December 14 issue on 
‘What Laymen Are Thinking,” as sub- 
mitted to The Register erroneously stated 
that the official date of Laymen’s Sunday 
was November 12, whereas it was Novem- 
ber 19. The permanent date is the second, 
Sunday before Thanksgiving Day, al- 
though some observances took place earlier 
and several on a later date. 
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THE GENERAL ALLIANCE REPORTER 


Alliance 


Contributions are beginning to come in 
for the Alliance appeals, as the list shows. 
The total this year is smaller than for some 
time past, so it is confidently hoped that 
all will be filled, and some at least, over- 
subscribed. Any sum, large or small, sent 
to the treasurer of the General Alliance at 


Appeals 


25 Beacon Street, will be promptly turned 
over to the one or more appeals for which 
it is designated. Undesignated sums are 
used at the end of the year to complete 
any appeals not already filled. Early 
giving means valuable help and heartfelt 
appreciation. 


Marion P. Walkley, Chairman, Committee on Appeals. 


Denominational 


Aid for Ministerial Students ............. 


Bronx Free Fellowship 
Meadville (President’s Emergency Fund) 


Ministers’ Widows and Dependent Daughters..... 


Pacifie School for the Ministry 
Proctor Academy 
Star Island Renovation 


International 
Bulgaria 
Czechoslovakia 
Hungary 
India 


Amount of Amount Balance 
Appeal Received Due 

Ln paectcters $ 500 $ 15.00 $485.00 
NS ST 1,000 144.00 856.00 
Ieee ere 250 2.50 247.50 
500 150.00 350.00 

Br, eto Bete 250 10.00 240.00 
ae ee 500 85.00 415.00 
eee 300 25.00 275.00 
Bens tere 500 15.00 485.00 
ee eee 309 10.00 290.00 
ERROR 500 8.00 492.00 
es 500 42.25 457.75 
Berra rs2 450 8.70 441.30 


Contributions should be sent to Miss Louise Brown, treasurer, 25 Beacon Street, 


Boston, Mass. 


General Alliance Executive Board Meets 


The December meeting of the executive 
board of the General Alliance was held in 
the Fifield Memorial Room, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass, Friday, December 8, 
with the president, Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, 
in the chair. Thirty-four board and com- 
mittee members were present. Seven 
guests were also present—Mrs. Samuel A. 
McQuaid, Billerica, Miss Helen Parks, 
Fitchburg, Mrs. C. Harry Clapp and Miss 
Julia Stevens, Lowell, Mrs. Raymond H. 
Heckman, Wollaston, Mrs. J. Jarvis 
Preble, Newton Center, and Mrs. S. H. 
Wilkins, Salem, Mass. 

The devotional service was conducted 
by Mrs. Henry A. Macgowan, a Massa- 
chusetts director. 

Alliance branches have placed the fol- 
lowing names In Memoriam: Mrs. Hattie 
W. Griswold, by Hartford, Conn.; Mrs. 
Karl Adams and Mrs. S. C. Campbell, by 
King’s Chapel, Boston; Mrs. Dora E. 
Cushman, by Brighton, Mass.; Mrs. 
John G. Phillips, by Sharon, Mass.; Mrs. 
Mary E. Porritt, by Wilton, N. H. 

A brief report of the women’s banquet 
at the Universalist General Convention 
held at Worcester, Mass., in October was 
given by Mrs. Macgowan. 

The president read a friendly greeting 
from the Conference of Universalist Women 
at St. Paul, Minn. 

Since the November meeting, the 
president has addressed Alliance branches 


at Taunton and Winchester, Mass.; and 
neighborhood meetings at Peterboro, N.H., 
and Flushing, N. Y. She spoke at the 
celebration of the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of the Alliance branch at Keene, 
N. H., and at the annual parish meeting 
in Sanford, Me., she also spoke at the 
Friendly Links Conference, and extended 
greetings at the meeting of the evening 
organizations of the Greater Boston 
Churches held at the Old South Church 
(Congregational). The president gave an 
additional report on her visits to Omaha, 
Neb., and Washington, D. C. In con- 
nection with the meeting at Washington, 
there was a brief session of the Southern 
Neighbors Associate Alliance. Mrs. Rees 
also attended the Monday Conference, a 
trustees meeting of Proctor Academy, and 
the Shoals Reunion. 

Mrs. Franklin F. Raymond, chairman 
of the committee on finance, reported a 
gift from “Special Funds” of $120 “to 
enable a student to continue important 
special work for general use in religious 
education.” 

The chairman of the committee on ap- 
peals, Mrs. Edward I. Walkley, reported 
that Seattle (University Church) had been 
withdrawn from the list of appeals. 

Reports were received from the following 
committees: Library, Miss Bertha Lang- 
maid; College Centers, Miss Sara Comins; 
Evening Alliance, Miss Edith L. Jones. 


A new Evening Alliance at Sanford, Me., 
was reported by Miss Jones. 

The president referred to the letter 
which had been mailed to all on the Gen- 
eral Alliance mailing list, at the request of 
Dr. Louis C. Cornish, asking for sugges- 
tions for the name for the Free Church of 
America. After hearing the various names 
suggested in the letter a straw vote was 
taken with the result that the United Lib- 
eral Church (not adding America) re- 
ceived a unanimous vote from those pres- 
ent. 

Mrs. S. Herbert Wilkins, a former presi- 
dent of the Women’s National Missionary 
Association of the Universalist Church, 
spoke briefly on the work carried on by the 
Universalist women. 

The president announced two committee 
chairmen: Mrs. J. Jarvis Preble, Shoals 
program; Mrs. Raymond H. Heckman, 
May meetings. 

Mrs. Harry W. Hall of Braintree, Mass., 
has been elected regional vice-president 
for New England to fill the unexpired term 
of Mrs. Philip F. Clapp; Mrs. William 
Barnard Daniell of Franklin, N. H., to 
sueceed Mrs. Charles F. Cook as a New 
Hampshire director; and Mrs. Donald 
Burleson of Los Angeles, Calif., a member 
of the committee on junior work. 

Miss Agnes Costigan, vice-president for 
Canada, and Mrs. Daniell, new director 
for New Hampshire, were presented to 
the Board by Mrs. Rees. 

Three Massachusetts directors pre- 
sented their reports in person: Mrs. Her- 
bert L. Norris, Mrs. Howard A. Pease, and 
Mrs. Eugene A. Potter. The Pacific Coast 
reports were read by Miss Helen Green- 
wood. 

All reports were interesting, showing real 
accomplishment as well as continued 
loyalty. 


* * 


DO YOU RECEIVE TWO COPIES? 


Copies of the General Alliance Reporter 
are sent free of charge to officers and di- 
rectors of the General Alliance, life mem- 
bers, central committee members, officers 
of the local branches, and Junior Alliance 
presidents. If you are receiving a dupli- 
cate issue once a month and find you can- 
not make use of it, please notify Miss 
Louise Brown, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., and your name will be removed 
from the General Alliance Mailing List. 


* * 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—Through Anna Gas- 
parikova, librarian to the President of 
Czechoslovakia, the Church of the Saviour 
has received photographs of the President 
and Mrs. Masaryk, which are being hung 
in the undercroft. Mrs. Masaryk (Char- 
lotte Garrigue) was christened in this 
church February 9, 1851. 
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FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 
SEEKS LARGER MEMBERSHIP 


One of the most vital parts of the work 
of the fellowship committee of the General 
Alliance is maintaining the interest of Al- 
liance branches in places where there is no 
church. When the sermon, poem and 
prose selection, which make up the month- 
ly package, were sent to the officer of one 
of these lonely Alliances, she wrote: ‘‘We 
have been looking for something of this 
kind. If you will send me such literature 
we will pass it around at our monthly meet- 
ing.”’ Another of these Alliances, located 
where there is no church, writes “that they 
usually read one of the sermons at their 
meetings,’’ and the writer adds that she 
has sent several of the articles to her boys 
in college. There are 156 fellowship com- 
mittees, which are sending each month 
the literature to the rather more than 700 
members in the United States and Canada. 
Some of the 700 have children, and they 
are supplied with material that they may 
have Sunday schools in their own homes. 
While emphasis is put on sending the lit- 
erature to former members of Alliances 
and churches, who are now in places with 
no liberal church, monthly envelopes also 
are given to Alliance members near at 
home, who are unable to get out to church 
and Alliance meetings, by reason of physi- 
cal handicaps. It is a pleasure to be able 
to give the literature to such women, many 
of whom have worked for their churches 
through long years, have “borne the bur- 
den and heat of the day,” and have richly 
deserved any comfort that can be given 
them. 

It is gratifying to think of the 700 
women who have been supplied with lit- 
erature, but it is certain that there are 
scores of others to whom it might be ac- 
ceptable if only they might be reached. 
Each Alliance member who reads these 
words should take it upon herself to find a 
woman who might become a fellowship 
member and so like to receive the litera- 
ture. It is the earnest endeavor of the 
central committee to bring courage and 
solace to the lonely ones of the earth, and, 
to some small degree, the sermons and 
poems take the place of the church ser- 
vices which fellowship members are un- 
able to attend. Names and addresses of 
such as are discovered should be sent to 
Miss Lucy Lowell, 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., and the central committee will 
thankfully do the rest, feeling that the 
work will become infinitely extended and 
widespread. 

Lucy Lowell, Chairman, 
Committee on Fellowship. 


* * 
JANUARY ALLIANCE DATES 


Friday, January 5. Cheerful Letter 
conference, 10.30 a. m., in Eliot Hall, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Monday, January 8. Monday Confer- 
ence of Alliance branches, 10.30 a. m., 
Edward Everett Hale Chapel, First Church, 


64 Marlboro Street, Boston. Conference 
of Alliance presidents: ‘“‘The Alliance 
Branch in the City Church,” Mrs. William 
H. Brown, First Church, Boston; “The 
Alliance Branch in the Suburban Church,”’ 
Mrs. Nathan S. Robinson, Wollaston, 
Mass.; “‘The Alliance Branch in the Vil- 
lage Church,”’ Mrs. Dexter Ewell, Easton- 
dale, Mass. The presiding officer will be 
Mrs. Philip F. Clapp. 

Thursday, January 18. New England 
Associate Alliance meeting at Third Re- 
ligious Society, Dorchester, Mass. Morn- 
ing session, 10.30 a. m.; afternoon session, 
2 p.m. 

Friday, January 19. Post Office Mission 
conference, 11 a. m., in Eliot Hall, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. Speaker: 
Rev. Ralph E. Bailey, First Parish in Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Friday, January 26. Social Service con- 
ference at 10.30 a. m., in Eliot Hall, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. Mrs. Arthur G. 
Robbins will preside. Speaker: George G. 
Davis, executive secretary of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association; subject, ‘““The 
Goodwin Plan.” There will be an oppor- 
tunity for questions and discussion. 

* * 


JUNIOR CHAIRMAN REPORTS 
JUNIOR ALLIANCES 


This committee is one of the newer of 
the central committees. To it is entrusted 
the important task of organizing our girls, 
inspiring them with the ideals of the Gen- 
eral Alliance, and by wise and sympathetic 
leadership preparing them for active and 
intelligent membership. The work of the 
committee is inspired by the thought that 
the continued success of the Alliance de- 
pends in large measure upon success with 
our girls now. 

In September of this year there were 
thirty-three junior branches. Since then 
groups have been organized in Cleveland, 
Ohio, Holyoke, Mass., Newton (Channing 
Church), Mass., and Quincy, Mass. 

The second conference of Junior Alli- 
ances was held in Leominster, Mass., Sep- 
tember 30, in recognition of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the Leominster branch, 
which is the oldest continuing group. Six 
branches were represented by forty-five 
delegates. Reports given of work ac- 
complished were interesting and instruc- 
tive. Mrs. Thomas G. Rees spoke to the 
girls in the afternoon, giving one of her re- 
markably understanding addresses. 

The Juniors are interesting themselves 
this year especially in the activities of 
the General Alliance committees, the 
Friendly Links and the Cheerful Letter 
work proving of special attraction. In 
addition, they are helping their churches 
in various ways, and doing much worth- 
while service in their communities. Two 
groups have adopted babies, one remem- 
bers all children in a certain hospital at 
Christmas, and still another sews regularly 
for charity. Almost all groups are follow- 
ing planned programs, both as to meetings 


and work for church and community. To 
attend a Junior meeting is to be convinced 
of a deep and earnest interest. 

The committee on junior work is ready 
at all times to lend assistance in the 
organizing and encouraging of junior 
branches. Individual members of the 
committee have accepted supervision over 
certain specified groups, thus creating a 
close, personal relationship between the 
committee and the branches. 

Maude A. Cross, Chairman, 
Comittee on Junior Work. 


ALLIANCE IN KEENE 
CELEBRATES CENTENARY 


The Alliance branch at Keene, N. H., 
was the second Alliance to celebrate its 
centenary this year, and Mrs. Thomas G. 
Rees, president of the General Alliance, 
was guest and speaker, as she had been at 
the Worcester, Mass., celebration and at 
the centenary observance of the First 
Unitarian Church in New Orleans, La., 
earlier in the year. 

The program at Keene concluded with a 
dramatization of four successive periods of 
the history of the Alliance, beginning with 
the years of the Unitarian Sewing Society, 
which later became the Alliance branch. 
This entertainment was preceded by a tur- 
key supper, so largely attended by both 
men and women that many had to wait for 
the second table. 

A regular meeting of the Alliance was 
held in the church auditorium, with Mrs. 
Rees as the principal speaker. She told 
the women that, although the churches 
are having hard times these days, the Al- 
liance is “determined and hanging on.” 
She stated that recovery would come as 
the result of the multiple of little acts by 
little-known people. : 

A great responsibility rests upon the Al- 
liance women in the field of religious edu- 
cation with the young people, the national 
president asserted, and she urged that all 
adults set by their actions a good example 
for their children. “There is no use send- 
ing the children to the church school if 
you, by your actions, contradict what they 
are told there,” she added. 

The first scene of the evening’s drama- 
tization depicted a meeting of the old 
Sewing Society a century ago, and con- 
tained several amusing incidents. Those 
participating wore authentic costumes of 
the period. An Alliance meeting during 
the Civil War was represented in the second 
scene. During those years the members 
used to meet in the Court House and sew 
for the Union soldiers. Mrs. Rees spoke 
again in the third scene, which was a 
modern meeting in charge of Mrs. Walter 
M. Hubbard, present president of the 
branch. The fourth and final scene de- 
scribed a meeting of the organization fifty 
years hence, in which members of the 
Unity Club, a group of young women in 
charge of Mrs. George L. Parker, took 
part. 
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Council on Life Work 


Given at Senexet Conference under auspices of Student Committee 


A conference on “Community Leader- 
ship Through the Professions” was held at 
the Retreat House at Senexet, Conn., 
November 11 and 12, under the auspices of 
the Unitarian Student Committee, with 
Rev. William H. Gysan, executive secre- 
tary of the committee and Unitarian min- 
ister to students in Greater Boston, Mass., 
as chairman. The conference was financed 
by means of a gift of money obtained 
through Dr. Sydney B. Snow, president of 
the Meadville Theological School. The 
idea of the conference, which originated 
with Dr. Snow, was to bring together 
groups of students with professional 
leaders in order that the students might 
learn first-hand the opportunities for com- 
munity service and leadership in various 
vocations. 

Fifteen men students from Harvard, 
Tufts, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and Brown University met with 
these professional leaders: Dr. A. Warren 
Stearns, dean of Tufts Medical School; 
Professor Arthur N. Holcombe, professor 
of government at Harvard University; 
Herbert C. Parsons, president of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League and administra- 
tive vice-president of the Massachusetts 
Child Labor Council; Edward P. Furber, 
Boston attarney and chairman of the Stu- 
dent Committee; Leonard Ware, Jr., of 
The Boston Herald, and President Snow. 

Each of these leaders spoke on his re- 
spective calling, his reasons for entering it, 
the qualifications and ideals of his work, 
the difficulties to be met and the satisfac- 
tions to be derived from using his profes- 
sion as a means of rendering public service. 
Following each talk, there was an hour’s 
informal discussion. Opportunities were 
also provided for private conversations he- 
tween the leaders and individual students. 

At the last session the time was devoted 
to the discussion of problems which young 
men face, particularly that of choosing a 
companion in marriage. Dr. Stearns, with 
his’ extended experience in psychiatry and 
public welfare, was most helpful to the 
young men as he conversed with them hour 
after hour around the fireplace. 

Professor Holeombe urged the impor- 
tance of teaching and of the educational 
approach to all public problems. : Mr. 
Parsons made a plea for more men in 
social-service work. Mr. Furber showed 
how law appeals to the man who wishes to 
help people to be reasonable. Mr. Ware 
spoke of journalism as a hard calling, but 
full of interest and variety. Dr. Snow em- 
phasized the need of ministers as leaders 
of public worship, helpers of people, and in- 
terpreters of life. 

Evening chapel services were conducted 
in the chapel by Mr. Gysan and by Dr. 
Snow. In the Sunday morning chapel 
talk on “Your Calling’s Snare’? Dr. Snow 
showed that in every calling there is some 


great trap or temptation which has to be 
avoided or one’s work becomes a curse 
instead of a source of satisfaction. 

The value of such a conference for 
selected groups of students was so well 
demonstrated that more of the same kind 
with additional professions represented 
in the leadership will probably be held dur- 
ing the coming year. 

William H. Gysan. 


* * 


LIBERAL BOSTON STUDENTS 
IN SECOND CONFERENCE 


The second All-Unity Student Confer- 
ence, sponsored by the Boston Unitarian 
Student Council, and attended by Uni- 
tarian, Universalist and other liberal col- 
lege students and young people of college 
age in Greater Boston, Mass., met at the 
Second Church in Boston, December 38. 

The afternoon chairman was Stanley 
Rawson of the Tufts College School of Re- 
ligion, president of the Young People’s 
Christian Union (Universalist). Three 
round-table discussions were engaged in, 
with Professor Julius S. Bixler of the Har- 
vard Divinity School as speaker on the 
topic, “What Can We Believe?” Rev. 
Miles Hanson, Jr., of Weston, Mass., on 
“Can Christianity Meet the Economic 
Crisis?” and Rev. Ernest S. Meredith of 
Watertown, Mass., on “Does Modern 
Man Need the Church?” 

After the adjournment of the round- 
table groups the entire conference heard 
summaries of the discussions by the stu- 
dent reporters, Miss Dorothy Drake of 
Radcliffe, Horace Westwood, Jr., of Tufts, 
and Stanley Rawson of Tufts. The stu- 
dent chairmen of the groups were Miss 
Mary Louise Mincher of Radcliffe, Verne 
Follansbee of Tufts, and Miss Elizabeth 
Roorback of Radcliffe. The conference 
supper was served with Miss Esther David- 
son of Wellesley as chairman. 

At the evening service, Rev. DuBois 
LeFevre, minister of the Second Church, 
preached a stirring sermon on ‘‘Why Be 
Good?” He de‘ined as good that which 
enhances, and as evil that which injures, 
human personality. The devotional ser- 
vice was conducted by Prescott Winter- 
steen of Harvard, president of the Uni- 
tarian Student Council, and Miss Barbara 
Jewell of Radcliffe. 

Miss Helena Bailie of Radcliffe and 
Theodore Stackpole of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology were in charge of 
registration and Miss Dorothy Gray Lee 
of Boston University in charge of exhibits. 

The conference was held as part of the 
student-work program promoted by the 
Boston Unitarian Student Committee 
under the direction of Rev. William H. 
Gysan, minister to students in Greater 
Boston. The next All-Unity Conference is 
scheduled for Sunday, March 4, 1984. 


Y. P. R. U. CONFERENCE 
IN KEENE, N. H. 


The Unitarian church at Keene, N. H., 
was host to a conference of the young 
people in their district, December 9 and 10. 

The conference opened Saturday night 
with a banquet. A welcome was extended 
to the young people by Rev. George Law- 
rence Parker, minister of the church, and by 
George Kingsbury, president of the Keene 
Y. P.R.U. The speaker of the evening 
was Rev. William H. Gysan, Unitarian 
minister to students in Greater Boston, 
who gave a very interesting account of his 
work. Dancing followed, and an illus- 
trated lecture on the Isles of Shoals was 
given by Miss Pauline Wood, Y. P. R. U. 
Field Secretary. 

The young people took part in the Sun- 
day morning service; following this the 
conference closed with a general discussion 
of Y. P. R. U. activities. 


* * 


PERSONALS 


A daughter, Faith, was born to Rey. 
and Mrs. Dana McLean Greeley December 
14. Mr. Greeley is minister of the Uni- 
tarian church in Lincoln, Mass. 


Engagements of Rev. Stephen H. Fritch- 
man of the Unitarian church in Bangor, 
Me., for December included addresses be- 
fore the Freshman Forum at the Univer- 
sity of Maine, the Ministers’ Association 
of Waterville, Me., and the Universalist 
Men’s Club of Pittsfield. 

Rev. W. Rupert Holloway, minister of 
the First Unitarian Church, Madison, Wis., 
has been appointed chairman of the Citi- 
zens’ Advisory Committee for Transient 
Relief under the Wisconsin Industrial 
Commission. 


Rey. Cloyd H. Valentine, minister of 
the Unitarian church in Lynn, Mass., was 
installed for the third successive time De- 
cember 8 as Illustrious Grand Chaplain of 
the Grand Masonic Council of Massa- 
chusetts. 

A busy Sunday was spent December 10 
by Dr. Charles E.Snyder of the First Uni- 
tarian Church, Davenport, Iowa, at the 
North Side Unitarian Church in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., where he was minister from 
1911 to 1917. He addressed the Sunday 
school; preached the sermon at the morn- 
ing service, when six young people were 
received into the church; and spoke to the 
Y. P. R. U. in the evening. Practically 
all the members who were affiliated with 
the church during his pastorate were 
present, together with many old friends 
outside the fellowship. 


* * 


KING’S CHAPEL SERVICES 


On New Year’s eve at 8 p. m. in King’s 
Chapel, Boston, Mass., there will be a 
candlelight service with Holy Communion. 
Tuesday to Friday at 12.15 p. m. the 
preacher will be Dr. Frederic W. Perkins 
of the Universalist National Memorial 
Church, Washington, D. C. : 
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Protestant” “Liberal” 


They are the same, says Dr. Eisenlohr 
in forty-ninth anniversary sermon 


Next year Dr. Hugo G. Eisenlohr will 
have completed a half century of service 
to St. John’s Unitarian Church in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, as minister and as minister 
emeritus. The church celebrated Novem- 
ber 12 the forty-ninth anniversary of his 
settlement. Since September, 1931, Dr. 
Hisenlohr has been minister-emeritus, the 
minister being Rev. Julius F. Krolfifer, but 
Dr. Eisenlohr has nevertheless been very 
active in the church and parish. 

The service was conducted by Mr. Krol- 
fifer and the sermon preached by Dr. 
Fisenlohr on “‘The Fundamental Charac- 
teristics of a Protestant Church.” Dr. 
Kisenlohr declared that he thought the 
terms “Protestant” and ‘“‘liberal’’ synony- 
mous and interchangeable. The German 
churches that tend to be orthodox rather 
avoid the use of the term ‘‘Protestant,” 
preferring to be known as “evangelical.” 
The two marks of a liberal church, he said, 
are freedom and the fact that the church is 
a church of the people, both as to its or- 
ganization and as to its teachings. 

“The fundamental characteristic of a 
Protestant church is that it is a free church 
in which there are personal convictions of 
the highest quality,” he declared. ‘This 
liberalism is not a negation. We do not 
seek a loosening of all bonds, a rejection 
of all authority. . . . Religious liberty as 
we conceive it, is not freedom from re- 
ligion, it is the liberty of faith bound only 
to the religious necessities of the human 
soul.” It was no small undertaking on the 
part of the Protestant reformers, said Dr. 
Kisenlohr, to substitute personal conviction 
of truth for external authority; and, al- 
though some of them and many of their 
successors abandoned this principle, yet all 
the accomplishments of Protestantism, and 
indeed all the progress in recent centuries 
in science, in religion, and in politics, was 
due to this principle of individual liberty of 
conviction set up by the reformers. 

“There is another characteristic of the 
liberal church and that is, it is a church 
of the people,’ Dr. Hisenlohr continued. 
“Whereas the Roman Catholic Church 
placed its reliance on the clergy, the re- 
formers placed theirs on the people. 
Narrow-minded theologians in the Re- 
formed churches soon established dog- 
matism for ecclesiastical tyranny through 
establishing a form of government by 
synod instead of by the people. The 
strength ot the Reformation was in its ap- 
peal to the public conscience. A church 
that does not rest upon democratic control 
and direction in organization and in 
teaching is not truly a Protestant church. 
We are responsible for our faith not to any 
church body, but to God and conscience 
alone. 

“The church that has lost intimate 
touch with the people has lost them. Our 
church is a church of the helping, saving 


deed—a church of the religion of the laity. 
Practical religion is in the foreground. 
More emphasis is laid on the deed than on 
the creed. Let every man serve his 
brother in love. Theologians conceive 
religion from the standpoint of their pre- 
possessions, but the laity are interested 
not in theology but in the significance of 
the experiences of joy and sorrow, of hope, 
of life, of home, of social needs. If the 
church would not waste strength it must 
come near to the practical religion of the 
people. It is possible for all persons to 
unite in works of love. 

“The liberal church is criticized on the 
one hand by those who consider religion to 
be the opiate of the people, and to be op- 
posed to social reform and who say they 
would do away with religion, and on the 
other hand by those educated groups who 
ask, ‘Can we still be religious?’ In the 
face of both, the liberal church sets forth a 
religion that is based on the needs of human 
nature and that supports the public con- 
science. When as a young man I entered 
the ministry of this parish forty-nine years 
ago it was that sort of church which I hoped 
to build here. How successful my efforts 
have been you may judge.” 

* * 


BISHOP JOZAN’S FORTY YEARS 
IN MINISTRY ARE CELEBRATED 


The fortieth anniversary of Bishop 
Jozan’s ordination to the Unitarian minis- 
try, celebrated October 8 in the First Uni- 
tarian Church of the Hungarian capital, 
which he has most successfully served for 
decades, was an event of memorable sig- 
nificance, not only in the life of Bishop 
Jozan, but also in the history of the Hun- 
garian Unitarian Church. Distinguished 
delegates of the various churches of the 
city as well as representatives of Hun- 
garian social life, together with the parish- 
ioners, filled the church to capacity to pay 
tribute to a man who has distinguished 
himself as a religious teacher, a writer and 
a noble citizen. The representative of the 
Hungarian Government had brought along 
the ‘‘Hungarian Cross of Merit with a 
star” in recognition of Bishop Jozan’s 
faithful service to his church and country. 

Bishop Jozan’s dignified and gracious 
personality is well remembered in Uni- 
tarian circles both in England and Ameri- 
ca. He made a memorable address at the 
meeting of the International Congress of 
Religious Liberals, held in Boston, Mass., 
in 1907. This organization, which has 
seen him since at nearly all its meetings, 
honors him as one of its faithful support- 
ers and vice-presidents. The people of 
the Hungarian settlements in America will 
long remember his preaching mission that 
he was able to make after the Congress 
through the assistance of the American 
Unitarian Association. In 1925 he was 
one of the distinguished delegates from 
foreign lands who came to Boston to share 
in the celebration of the centenary of the 
foundation of the Association. During his 


three months’ mission many American 
congregations enjoyed again his appealing 
sermons and addresses. In 1928 he came 
to America again as a delegate of the Hun- 
garian Upper House of Parliament, con- 
ducting a large Hungarian party of pil- 
grimage to unveil the statue of Louis 
Kossuth in New York City. 

The broadcast service October 8 was 
conducted by Rev. Stephen Barabas, an 
associate minister to Bishop Jozan. The 
sermon was preached by Rev. Gabriel 
Csiki of the Unitarian Mission House, 
Budapest, who is also well remembered 
both in British and American Unitarian 
circles. At the closing a prayer of thanks 
was offered by Bishop Jozan himself. 
The English hymn, “‘Nearer my God to 
Thee,” translated into Hungarian and 
set to music by Bishop Jozan, was sung 
most heartily by the congregation. 

The service was followed by a general 
meeting with George Toth, judge of the 
Hungarian Court of Appeal, in the chair. 
An illustrated Bible and bust of bronze 
were presented to Bishop Jozan by Eugene 
Kozma, a distinguished barrister, as tokens 
of gratitude from the congregation. Warm 
words of congratulation were extended to 
him by representatives of some thirty ec- 
clesiastical and civic authorities and or- 
ganizations, including the Bishop of 
Transylvania, the bishops of the various 
denominations in Hungary, and the deputy 
of the Hungarian government. Letters 
of greeting from near and far were read, 
and great was the joy both to Bishop Jozan 
and the congregation to hear that British 
and American friends had also associated 
themselves in the congratulations. 

In the evening a modest banquet, held 
in the Hotel Gellert, concluded the cele- 
bration with a real feast of love. 

* * 


RECEPTION TO MISS KING 


A reception and tea in honor of Miss 
Beulah King of Gloucester, Mass., author 
and playwright, was given December 5 by 
her publishers, the Beacon Press, Inc., at 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. Repre- 
sentatives of the Boston and New York 
press and the book trade, authors and 
others of literary importance attended the 
function. Miss King read her latest work, 
“Tommy’s Present,’’ a Christmas short 
story. Dr. Louis C. Cornish, president of 
the American Unitarian Association, ex- 
plained how the chance discovery of the 
two-hundred years old portrait of a Ger- 
man bishop in an old Stow, Mass., farm- 
house led to the writing and publication 
of the fanciful symposium, “The Bishop 
Comes to Stow.” 

Mrs. Louis C. Cornish poured, assisted 
by Mrs. Mary F. Tyler and Miss Grace M. 
Brown. 

Miss King is a native of Gloucester. She 
is widely known as a writer of children’s 
books and plays, and is also a frequent 
contributor to magazines in the juvenile 
field. 
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The Wayside 
Community Pulpit 


Greet the unseen 
with 
a cheer! 


Robert Browning. 


TAMPA MINISTER INSTIGATES 
TWO FORUMS FOR ALL FAITHS 


The minister of the Unitarian church in 
Tampa, Fla., Rev. Carlyle Summerbell, 
was invited to speak over WMBR, and 
after the address was called into consulta- 
tion. He suggested the formation of a 
“Forum for All Religions.” He was 
chosen as director, and engaged men of all 
churches and societies to take part. This 
station has recently been granted permis- 
sion to move to Jacksonville, Fla., and in- 
tends to have a forum for all religions in 
that city conducted on the same plan. 
But the other radio station in Tampa, 
WDAE, which reaches a much larger area, 
is now establishing a forum for all re- 
ligions, of which the Unitarian minister 
will have charge, choosing the speakers, 
using for himself as director five minutes 
every Sunday afternoon. Thus have come 
two new forums where there was none 
before to preach appreciation of and co- 
operation with other faiths. 


* * 


METROPOLITAN CONFERENCE 


The Metropolitan Conference of Free 
Churches will hold its annual meeting 
Sunday afternoon and evening, January 7, 
in All Souls’ Church, New York City. 
The afternoon session will be addressed, it 
is hoped, by Professor Laurens H. Seelye, 
professor of philosophy in the American 
College, Beyrout, Syria, now on sabbatical 
leave in this country and serving as a pro- 
fessor in Smith College. After supper the 
mbteting will take the form of a celebration 
of the seventieth anniversary of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation, and will be addressed 
by Dr. John H. Finley, editor of The New 
York Times, and by Dr. William Pickens, 
field secretary of the Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People. Music 
will be furnished by a company of Negro 
artists. A special guest of honor will be 
Rev. Emmanuel M. Brown, principal of 
the Street Manual Training School, who 
has, recently been admitted to Unitarian 
Fellowship, and who is the only Negro to 
hold such fellowship. 


* * 


JAMES LUTHER ADAMS CALLED 


Rey. James Luther Adams has accepted 
a call to the Unitarian Society, Wellesley, 
Hills, Mass. Mr. Adams has been minister 
of the Second Church in Salem, Mass., 
since 1927, and for the past six months has 
been Acting Editor of 7'he Christian Register. 


D' TR: EC TO Ra 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
All Souls’ Church, New York 
105 South Dearborn St. 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago Berkeley 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


for children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Cooperates with 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-president. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


| trains for the liberal ministry of 
| today. Association with the Uni- 


versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 
President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave. 
Chicago 


THAT THE WORK MAY GO ON 


The balancing of the League’s severely trimmed 
budget for this year, the continuance of its educa- 
tional, character-building and church-strengthening 
work, is dependent on an early and generous re- 
sponse of its members to the appeal for special mem- 
berships, ranging from $1.00 to $500.00 and more. 
Send remittances or pledges of future payments to 

HENRY D. SHARPE, Treasurer. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Twenty-five Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 


must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 


you are not already a subscriber, please 


| send in your order for a subscription to- 


day. $38.00 per year. 


FOR A LIBERAL STUDENTS’ CLUB 


Plans for organizing a society of liberal- 
minded students of the University of 
Maine for the discussion of present-day 
social and religious questions, were made at 
a meeting following a dinner given to 
Unitarian and Universalist students by 
the Bangor, Me., chapter of the Layman’s 
League, November 23. Rev. Stephen H. 
Fritchman, minister of the Bangor Uni- 
tarian Church, presided, and Rey. William 
H. Gysan, secretary of the Unitarian Joint 
Student Committee, spoke. Permanent 
organization is scheduled for January. 


* * 


THREE PROJECTS AT MONTCLAIR 


Three projects for Sunday afternoons 
and evenings have recently been announced 
by Unity Church, Montclair, N. J. The 
Collegiate Pulpit has been revived. Dr. 
Clarence Skinner, dean of Crane Theo- 
logical School, Tufts College, will be the 
first preacher, December 31. The others 
are: Bishop Francis J. McConnell, January 
28; Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr, Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, April 15; and Dr. Horace 


Bridges, leader of the Chicago Ethical Cul- 
ture Society, May 27. Negotiations are 
under way for the fifth preacher. 

Unity Forum, held in Unity Church 
Sunday evenings, will this year concentrate 
on five meetings. S. K. Ratcliffe, brilliant 
English lecturer on current events, will 
open the forum, January 7, speaking on 
“Europe in1924.”’ The other forum speak- 
ers are Dr. Joseph Jastrow, ‘‘Psychic 
Follies,” January 14; Dr. Henry Newman, 
leader of the Brooklyn Society for Ethical 
Culture, ‘“‘Hitlerism, Its Origin and Mean- 
ing,” January 21; Dr. Jerome Davis, 
Divinity School of Yale University, on Rus- 
sia, February 4. There will also be one 
speaker on the New Deal. 

A series of three literary afternoon teas 
will be held February 25, March 4, and 
March 11. Frederic G. Melcher, a member 
of Unity Church, editor of The Publishers’ 
Weekly and a man of wide personal ac- 
quaintance with many American poets and 
of deep appreciation of their work, will 
speak at each of these meetings on some 
one American poet and read from his 
works. 


El 
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W. Frank Swift 


W. Frank Swift, a speaker and executive 
worker in the Ethical Culture Movement, 
with Unitarian Fellowship, died December 
10. 

He was born in Wigan, England, No- 
vember 19, 1900. He graduated from the 
Meadville Theological School in 1928, and 
received the degree of bachelor of philos- 
ophy from the University of Chicago in 
1927. Since his graduation from Mead- 
ville he has been connected with Ethical 
Culture Societies in St. Louis, Mo., Boston, 
Mass., and Philadelphia, Pa. 


A Tribute 


The death of Frank Swift was as need- 
less as it was cruel to his friends. An ill- 
planned highway covered with a thin 
coating of ice led to the circumstance 
which resulted in his death early in the 
morning of December 10. Now that he is 
gone his letters take on a certain fnality. 
I have been reading them again. Four 
years ago after a brief visit he wrote: “I 
think that what I enjoy most in life are 
the simple things—like a walk on a sunny 
spring morning after a night of rain, or a 
quiet talk about human things.” 

The quality of that life is completely re- 
vealed in such a simple passage. The 
struggle of his mind, the aspirations of his 
heart, find their true meaning in such ele- 
mental moods. 

Those who worked with him, played 
with him, those who took pleasure in his 
gentle graces, will at last be covered by the 
years. But while they live the memory of 
Frank Swift will not die. 

Raymond B. Bragg. 


* * 


DISCUSS CHURCH-SCHOOL AIMS 


This year’s Religious Education Con- 
ference, conducted by the First Unitarian 
Church in Pittsburgh, Pa., November 18 
and 19, had for its speakers Professor 
Robert J. Hutcheon of the Meadville 
Theological School, who gave addresses on 
“The Objectives of Moral and Religious 
Education” and ‘‘Deepening the Roots of 
Education”; Miss Ella Ruth Boyce, direc- 
tor of kindergartens in the Pittsburgh 
schools, who told of “The Life and Work 
of Froebel”; and Dr. William T. Root, 
head of the department of psychology, 
University of Pittsburgh, who conducted 
a conference on ‘‘The Importance of Casual 
Education.” 

The announced purpose of the confer- 
ence was “‘to crystallize in our minds the 
aims and objectives of the church school 
and to harmonize our varied concepts of 
the means of attaining the goal.”’ 

* * 

Peterboro, N. H.—The present-day 
indifference on the part of Christians to 
church attendance and support and the 
more than institutional crisis thereby pre- 
cipitated has prompted Rev. Richard 
Allen Day to the following sermon series 
which he is preaching in the Unitarian 


church: “The Present Church Strike—Is 
It Fair?” “The New Deal in the Church— 
Where Is It?” “I’m Going Back to Church 
—Perhaps!”” ‘You Must Go Back to 
Church—Why?” ‘‘We’re Home for Christ- 
mas—The Church Is Full.” 

* * 


LEAGUE POSTERS PHOTOGRAPHED 


In response to several requests for usable 
copies of the six pictorial posters prepared 
by the Unitarian Laymen’s League, 
photographs in two sizes have been made 
and are for distribution at cost, $1.50 for a 
set of six pictures measuring five by seven 
inches, and $3.00 for the eight by ten 
inches size. Single small prints are 
twenty-five cents; the larger, fifty cents. 

When not in use for the League’s in- 
stitutes and missions, the poster exhibit it- 
self, or any portion of it, is available to 
churches, conferences and other organiza- 
tions, at no charge except the cost of 
transportation from Boston and return. 
A full description of the posters appeared 
in The Register of June 29. 

* * 
“THE MAJOR PROBLEMS’’ 


In The Liberal, published weekly by All 
Souls Unitarian Church of Kansas City, 
Mo., the minister, Rev. L. M. Birkhead, 
lists these as ‘‘the major problems of our 
day.”’ ‘Some of them,” he adds, “frankly 
insoluble at the present time’’: 

1. The economic problem, which includes 
a more equitable distribution of wealth and 
a better ordering of world industrial affairs. 

2. International peace, which is con- 
stantly menaced by economic imperialism. 

3. How to make government efficient and 
less expensive. 

4. How to get statesmen to join with 
politicians in leading the nations. 

5. How to make it possible for men and 
women of all races and creeds and nation- 
alities to dwell together in unity and work 
for common purposes. 

6. How to adjust the relation of the in- 
dividual to his own group, to society, and 
to the world. 

7. How to assist the individual to recon- 
cile and harmonize his biological, emo- 
tional, and social impulses. 

8. How to make the machine the servant 
rather than the master of our civilization. 

9. How to weed out unfit human beings. 

10. How to cure man of his anti-social 
behavior. 

11. How to make man physically and 
mentally fit for his exacting tasks as a 
human being. 

12. How to make education really 
educate. 

13. How to make human life livable 
without opiates. 

14. How to widen and deepen the hold 
of the scientific habit of mind on human 
beings. 

* ok 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—The North Side 
Church has engaged Clarence C. Klein as 
a stated supply for the church season. 


OF BELIEFS THAT MATTER 


A “Unitarian Information Test” and a 
“Questionnaire on Personal Beliefs’? have 
been prepared at the request of the Wal- 
tham, Mass., branch Alliance by the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League, and a limited 
number of extra copies have been made for 
use by League chapters and other groups. 
The “Information Test” was given at the 
October meeting of the Alliance, where it 
aroused a great deal of interest and a num- 
ber of enthusiastic comments, some de- 
claring that the text of the “‘test’’ itself 
had helped to clarify their own thinking 
on things religious. 

The questionnaire on beliefs was sent 
individually to the members for more 
leisurely consideration, and is now being 
answered by them. Copies of both tests 
have been requested by young people’s 
societies, League chapters, church-school 
classes, and other groups, and other copies 
were sent by individuals to certain stu- 
dents of Meadville, St. Lawrence and An- 
tioch. 

The request for these documents and 
their preparation were in ‘‘the day’s work’”’ 
of the League, which has for the past few 
years maintained a church promotion and 
publicity service in charge of Ival McPeak, 
secretary of the League. 

* * 
REV. ARTHUR H. WINN RESIGNS 

Rev. Arthur Harmon Winn has resigned 
from the First Unitarian Church, Flint, 
Mich. His resignation is to become effec- 
tive December 31. 

* * 

San Francisco, Calif.—In accordance 
with an annual custom, the Men’s Club of 
the First Unitarian Church placed a wreath 
on the tomb of Thomas Starr King 
December 17 in honor of his birthday. 

* * 
CONTRIBUTORS 
John Adams was professor of education 

at the University of London from 1902 

to 1922 and is now emeritus professor. 

Recently the Sir John Adams Chair of 

Education was established in London 

University in his honor. He is now pro- 

fessor of education at the University of 

California. He is the author of ‘‘The 

Evolution of Educational Theory,” 

“Hyeryman’s Psychology,” and many 

others. 

Norman D. Fletcher is minister of Unity 

Church, Montclair, N. J. 

Frederic J. Gauld is minister of the First 

Parish Church, Cohasset, Mass. 
Marion Franklin Ham is minister of the 

Unitarian church, Reading, Mass. 
Herbert Hitchen is minister of the First 

Unitarian Society, West Newton, Mass. 
Hugh Stevenson Tigner is minister of 

the First Universalist Church, Oneonta, 

ING 
Edwin H. Wilson is minister of the Third 

Unitarian Church, Chicago, IIl., and is 

managing editor of The New Humanist. 
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Pleasantries 


Little Billy, aged four, was being shown 
the shape of the earth on a globe atlas by 
his mother. 
countries with their peculiar shapes, she 
asked, ‘“‘Now, Billy, what shape is the 
world?” 

Billy, looking very wise and happy, 
beamed on her with: “It’s in a terrible 
shape, Daddy says!’’—Parents’ Magazine. 

* * 

Then there was that five-year-old girl in 
Cleveland who overheard a neighborhood 
woman tell her mother that the stork had 
just brought a baby to the Joneses. 

‘Tt weighs seven pounds,” she con- 
cluded. 

“How much was it a pound?” asked the 
little girl gravely — Buffalo Evening News. 
* * 

“T’ll tell you, Pat, my boy,’ the big man 
of the tower confided, laying a patronizing 
hand on the young Irishman’s shoulder, 
“T wish I had your tongue.” 


“Sure, sor,’”’ grinned Pat; ‘‘but it would | 


do yez rio good without my brains.’”— 
Woman’s Home Companion. 
* * 
“Wife home from the mountains, Jim?”’ 
“Just got back.” 
“Didn’t she stay longer than usual?’’ 
“Yes. Couldn’t afford to leave there 
while there were so many servants to tip. 
She had to stay until most of them were 
gone.””—Boston Transcript. 
* * 
Lecturer (in small town): “Of course, 
you all know what the inside of a corpuscle 
is like.” 


Chairman of meeting (interrupting): | 
“Most of us do, but ye better explain for | OS ae ee I Ee 


the benefit of them as have never been in- 
side one.’’—Hachange. 
* * 
“Daughter,” said the father, “is that 
young man serious in his intentions?” 
“Guess he must be, dad,’ she replied. 


“He’s asked how much I make, what kind | 


of meals we have, and how you and mother 
are to live with.”—Sam Hill in the Cin- 
cinnatiEnquirer. . 

* * 

“Yassuh,’’ said the little colored boy, 
“Tse named fum my parents. Daddy’s 
name was Ferdinand and Mammy’s name 
was Liza.” 

“What’s your name, then?” 

“Ferdilizer.”—Rotary Reminder. 


* * 


Carpenter: “You hammer nails like 


lightning!”’ 


Apprentice: ‘“Thanks—you mean I’m | 


fast?” 


“I mean you seldom strike twice in the | 


same place.’’—E xchange. 
o* * 

A recent society bride had six brides- 
maids in hyacinth blue silk and two pages 
in rich crimson velvet, with gold lace. A 
pale bridegroom completed the color 
scheme.—London Opinion. 


After pointing out all the | 


' Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, min- 


| ister. Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D. D., minister 
emeritus. Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. 
| Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a. m 


Morning prayer with sermon by Rev. Palfrey Perkins. 
New Year’s Eve, 8 p. m., Candlelight Service with 


Frederic W. Perkins, D. D., Universalist National 
Memoriai Church, Washington, D. C. 

NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819). 
80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sun- 
| day service, 1la.m. Church School, 11 a.m. 


of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown sub- 
way trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) John 
Howland Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, 
ministers. Services at 11 a. m, and 7.30 p. m. 


Radio Announcements 


The following services will be broadcast 
| the coming week: 
Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sun- 
day,1lla.m. Station WBBM,770 kilocycles 
Eugene, Ore., Rev. Ernest M. White- 
smith, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 
1400 kilocycles. 


| Station WDRC, 1330 kilocycles. 


ciety, Rev. Theodore Curtis Abell, Sunday, 
6.20 p. m., Station KNX, 1050 kilocycles. 


Kansas City, Mo., Rev. L. M. Birkhead, 


610 kilocycles. 
Los Angeles, Calif., Rev. Ernest Calde- 


| p.m., Station KECA, 14380 kilocycles. 
Minneapolis, Minn., 
| tarian Society, Dr. John H. Dietrich, 
| Sunday, 10.45 a. m., Station WDGY, 1180 
kilocycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Church, Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 13810 
kilocycles. 


Sioux City, Ia., Rev. Gordon Kent, | 


Friday, 4.30 p. m., Station KSCJ, 1330 
kilocycles. 


Sunday, 2.15 p. m. 
| 1220 kilocycles. 
| Waterbury, Vt., Rev. Lewis W. Sanford, 
| Thursday, 10 a. m., Station WDEV, 550 
kilocycles. 

Account must be taken of the differences 
in standard time. 


Play Real Honeleall with Cards 
‘“RUNGO”’ 


A keenly competitive game. Easily played, highly enjoy- 
able. It follows real baseball as played ona regular dia 
mond. “Hits,” “Runs,” “Stolen Bases,” and “Put Outs” 


are the result of a series of plays, the outcome of which | 


depends on the final card. 
| Price, $1.00 by mail, postpaid 
The THOMPSON-McCAUSLAND CO. 
184 Summer St., Room 303, Boston, Mass. 


Holy Communion. Tuesday-Friday, 12.15 p.m., Rev. 


NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN—Church | 


| Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Church. | 
| Rev. Charles Graves, Sunday, 11 a. m., | 


Hollywood, Calif., The Humanist So- | 


_ Wednesday, 3.45 p. m., Station WDAF, | 


The First Uni- 


Tampa, Fla., Dr. Carlyle Summerbell, | 
Station WDAB, | 


Pensions Paid 
Depend on 


Contributions Made 


Has your church done its proper 
part this year for the support of 
our aged clergymen? 


Send checks promptly to 
ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Unitarian Service Pension Society 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 


Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


Read daily by 


B millions! 
write for L 
catalog. 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE 
SOCIETY, 41 Bromfield St., Boston 


Call, or 


The Christian Register 


Asks for your support 


Why? 


_ Because it spreads the Unitarian 


word and gives news of the 
Unitarian work 


Are you a subscriber? If not, 


Subscribe Now 

$3.00 a year 
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